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an answer to a crucial question — 
How can the ministry become 
a dynamic healing force? 


CHRISTIAN FAITH 
AND 
PASTORAL CARE 


By Charles Duell Kean 


Foreword by Robert H. Felix, M.D. 


For clergymen of all denominations, the busy minister in 
his pastoral work, men and women who assist social 
workers, and seminarians, this book explores the ways to 
help parish members who are troubled with personal, 
economic, or social problems. Without pretending to give 
a pat “how-to” solution, Dr. Kean makes a practical and 
thorough examination of the many difficulties involved 
in effective pastoral care. Drawing on the experiences of 
doctors, case workers, and counselors, he has collected 
valuable information in vital new areas. 


SOME OF THE TOPICS COVERED 


@ The role of the clergy- 
man as_ the pastoral 
“shepherd” 


e Pastoral care of the 


e@ The ministry to the sick 
and the bereaved: stress- 
ing the need for training 
to deal with both the 


people and the self-un- 
derstanding of the min- 
ister 


Why people turn to the 


chronic and mentally ill, 
and the assistance of the 
laymen 


The clergyman as coun- 


Church for help: why selor and teacher in 
trouble tends to isolate preparation for, and 
people, especially when dealing with, the prob- 
guilt is involved lems of marriage 


This stimulating book will be of immeasurable value to 
every pastor and lay leader who is determined to meet, 
fully and energetically, his responsibilities to the entire 
congregation. Case bound = $3.75 


At all bookstores 


GREENWICH, CONNECTICUT 
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MORE ON YOUTH ISSUE sees: 


I was particularly pleased with the first 
issue I received, dealing with the ministry 
to youth. During the summer of 1959, I 
was fortunate to be in charge of an inter- 
national encampment which the World 
Union for Progressive Judaism (i.e., Re- 
form Judaism) conducted in Scotland for 
its young adults. I have also spent the last 
ten years working with our teen-agersin 
special summer encampments sponsored by 
the National Federation of Temple Youth. 
When we started, about twenty years ago 
(and before my time, I should add), we 
learned a great deal from Christian youth 
camps. By now, we may have gained some 
insights we can share. If your magazine 
returns to this topic on some future date, 
I hope you will let me attempt a contribu- 
tion. I think we have made particular prog- 
ress in the use of sociodrama and _ psycho- 
drama—even to the extent of recognizing 
its and our limitations in this framework. 


Rasst AvBert H. FRIEDLANDER 
408 Wyoming Avenue 
Kingston, Pennsylvania 


Your recent December, 1960, issue was 
most stimulating. It can be added to the 
material we now have through the National 
Council of Churches on “Youth Culture.” 
I would be glad to have 25 copies of the 
issue for use in leadership training with 
youth workers here in Kansas. I am also 
moved to write to Dr. Ross Snyder for 
further information on his one-to-one point 
of view. 


Rev. Frank K. McDowell 


First Presbyterian Church 
Wellington, Kansas 
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I just received the December number and 
it certainly is a fine issue. There seem to 
be quite a number of splendid ‘existential’ 
insights scattered through the articles. I have 
a growing appreciation for the existential 
point of view and to my mind your Decem- 
ber issue had that ‘slant.’ I sense a growing 
significance and value of your magazine to 
me. 

Paut LEHRER 
Kajiado 
Kenya Colony 
East Africa 


P.S. Practically all of our some 200 mis- 
sionaries have been ordered out of the 
Congo. Here in Kenya we await develop- 
ments. 


MENTAL HEALTH WORKSHOP 


On behalf of the Mental Health Work- 
shop Committee I would like to thank you 
for your cooperation with our Mental 
Health Workshop for the Clergy by send- 
ing copies of your magazine for distribution. 
They were all distributed. There were 
seventv-one Protestant and Jewish clergy 
enrolled. A number of physicians and pre- 
medical students also attended. 

I think you will be interested to know 
that the evaluation of the Workshop on the 
part of the particinants was extremely com- 
plimentary, and that there was an almost 
unanimous request for similar workshops on 
an annual basis. 


Rev. A. Warp CAMPRELL 
Evangelical United Brethern Church 
Wapwallopen, Pennsylvania 


HELP! 


Will you be pleased to subscribe me to 
PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY, or ask a friend who 
will help me to pay the subscription rate? 
I need your magazine very much, but can- 
not afford the necessary subscription rate 
in my present circumstances. I am a semi- 
narian in a mission country at the third 
year of theology. 

Hoping to succeed in my request through 
you, I thank you very much in advance. 


Grecorrus Utomo 
St. Paul Seminary 
Djl. Telomojo 2 
Jogyakarta, Java 
Indonesia 
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Here, in the annual (May-June) 
Lay Witness Number of The 
Upper Room, men and women 
from the four corners of the earth 
bear witness for their faith. 


Each year, in this one number, . 
the preachers and pastors stand 3 
aside and only laymen speak. The ; 
meditations they contribute are 

among the most inspiring of all 

the year. 

if your church does not have a standing order 

for The Upper Room, please let us know imme- 

diately how many copies of the May-June issue 

you will need. Ten or more copies to one address, 


7¢ per copy, postpaid. Individual yearly sub- 
scriptions by mail, $1; three years for $2. 


37 Editions — 31 Languages 
1908 Grand Avenue Nashville 5, Tenn. 
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Edgar Jackson 


TEADILY through the years, Dr. Edgar N. Jackson has come 
into a place of great achievement and leadership in the fields of 
religious psychotherapy and personal and pastoral counseling. He 
has rendered a service which might well mark a ministry of ex- 
tended years, yet he has only reached the threshold of middle age. 

One of the fascinating features of Dr. Jackson's work is that it 
has been rooted in the active pastorate. This has given to his work 
in the fields of psychology a warm, close-to-life quality. Ever since 
his days in theological seminaries, he has had a strong, scholarly 
interest, which has flowered in his work of pastoral care. His study 
has always been of people, real living and breathing people. As a 
student he felt that the church needed good pastors more than any- 
thing else. Te that he has dedicated his life without losing his scholar- 
ly interest. He has resisted teaching offers, from full professorships 
to part time teaching, because, as he has said, “I have wanted to 
work and write in the parish as a living laboratory.’’ That phrase is 
a key to his whole career, “a living laboratory.” For, to Dr. Jackson, 
people are not specimens in glass jars, but living, breathing, often 
needy persons. His work as a pastor has given him a wide knowl- 
edge of people and added greatly to his con- 


tribution in pastoral psychology, both in teach- 
The MAN ing and practice. 


, Dr. Jackson has labored in three fields, so 
of the effectively and continuously that it seems that 


he must have had more than twenty-four 
i \ TH hours a day, perhaps—thirty-four. He began 
his ministerial life and came along the “hard 


way,” that is, in some small churches, where 


(Continued on page 66) 
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PSYCHOLOGY 


editorial 


On Preaching 


_ occasion for these comments 
is the selection by the Pastoral 
Psychology Book Club of Edgar N. 
Jackson’s new book, 4 Psychology for 
Preaching, and our very good fortune 
in having it reviewed in this issue by 
Harry Emerson Fosdick. In his char- 
acteristically clear and _ penetrating 
comments, Fosdick calls the book “im- 
portant” and suggests that any preach- 
er’s sermons will be improved by read- 
ing it. What Jackson is driving at, 
continues Fosdick, is the creation of a 
“penetrating quality” in preaching so 
that its “effect” is “akin to personal 
counseling.” Everything that Fosdick 
says about Jackson’s book is true and 
important. May it indeed have the wide 
reading that he commends in conse- 
quence of its being “thoughtful, per- 
ceptive, well-balanced and informing.” 

Yet in view of the importance of the 
subject—the relationship of psycholo- 
gy to preaching—it seems in order to 
note what Jackson has not discussed as 
well as what he has. If this is not done, 
then some readers like me may respond 
to the book in the way Shailer Mat- 
hews defined an epigram, as a_half- 


truth that irritates the people who 
believe the other half. I do in fact be- 
lieve the half that Jackson has enunci- 
ated. But less in criticism of him than 
in the hope of evoking additional stud- 
ies that will deal with the other half, 
I set forth my own constructive thesis 
concerning psychology and preaching. 

For the most part, it is Jackson’s as- 
sumption that psychology and preach- 
ing are related because psychology aids 
the how of communicating. This does 
not mean that the book confines its 
discussion to techniques. It demon- 
strates, for example, that some knowl- 
edge of psychology can help to assess 
the particular needs of a congregation, 
the thought forms that will make a 
message come alive for them, and the 
modes of communication likely to 
evoke personal response. All this is 
much more than technique. But it is 
still how, because it uses psychology to 
understand the people for whom 
preaching is intended. This is very 
good but insufficient. 

It is my argument that psychology 
should also illuminate the what of 
preaching. The what, in my view, al- 
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ways involves the preacher’s attention 
to two things: first, to the gospel or 
the message in itself, and second to the 
kind of self-reflection that may correct 
his imperfect understanding of the 
message. When a preacher takes a 
topic and a text, and clarifies to him- 
self his understanding of their message, 
he should be asking himself these ques- 
tions, “Is my understanding of this 
what the Word of God is trying to 
convey to me now because it is what 
my people and I should hear? Or is my 
choice or my interpretation an uncon- 
scious selection of what I want to hear 
or what I believe will please my 
people ?” 


Ws the insights of psychology 
and the study of personality are 


used to help answer questions of this 
kind, a contribution is being made to 
the what of preaching. Another way to 
say this is that psychology may con- 
tribute to understanding the earthen 
vessels in which the gospel is held, 
including the very earthen one of the 
preacher himself. Unless psychology is 
used for purposes of self-criticism by 
the preacher, its use to aid techniques 
of communication will be under sus- 
picion. We know that the insights of 
modern psychology, as devised for 
therapeutic purposes, may be and have 
been utilized in some parts of the 
world for “brain-washing.” Applying 
psychology as a how tool without ap- 
plying it first to the what of communi- 
cation may be tempted with a similar 
danger. 


Not a little of good preaching in- 
volves the use of images, metaphors, 
allusions, and illustrations. All these 
are ways of “pointing to,” of conveying 
truth suggestively rather than literally. 
Yet even a sermon requires also some- 
thing literal, something structural, 
something analytical. Jackson’s book is 


basically preaching to preachers. Its 
“pointing to” is good, so good that it 
runs the risk of obscuring how little 
analysis it contains. Even in preaching 
itself, and certainly in discussing 
preaching with preachers, not every- 
thing can be rendered by allusion, im- 
age and illustration, apart from de- 
scription, analysis and definition. To 
believe otherwise is to make preaching 
a kind of “habit,” which is just what 
it ought not to be. 


In common speech the words 
“preach,” “preachy,” and ‘“‘preach- 
ment” all carry negative connotations. 
In part such usage may reflect a carry 
over from poor preaching. But it is 
more likely that it represents the expe- 
rience of laymen with preachers who 
have carried over the preaching “‘hab- 
it” into all realms of discourse. Such 
a danger would appear greater if psy- 
chology is considered only in terms of 
helping the how of preaching without 
prior application to the what. 


Some years ago I watched and heard 
Charles P. Taft preside at a long and 
involved church meeting, in which 
some erudite theological brethren had 
not always succeeded in making them- 
selves understood, and in which some 
who had the preaching habit tried to 
resolve the issue as if they were seek- 
ing the third point of next Sunday’s 
sermon. At one point Taft said some- 
thing like this. Theologians are often 
hard for the layman to understand. But 
if the layman will be patient, and make 


. an effort to find out what they are 


really saying, he will find it of great 
relevance to the daily decisions he has 
to make. This is because theologians 
do present basic principles and rarely 
oversimplify. Preachers, on the other 
hand, continued Taft, sometimes seem 
so eager to get a point across that they 
appear uncritical about the point from 
which they began. 
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The “theologian” of whom Taft 
spoke, who ought to be a part of every 
minister and not just some kind of 
specialist, can not be content with any 
communicating unless it begins with a 
radical examination of the what. As we 
have indicated, we believe this means 
openness to the message as revealed in 
Scripture, doctrine, and history, but 
also in the critical examination of our 
understanding of the message. It in- 
cludes honest confrontation with those 
points where Scripture or even tradi- 
tion do not present clear norms, as well 
as where they do. Such consideration, 
or reconsideration, always has a fresh- 
ness about it. Even though one may 
long have interpreted something to 
mean such and such, his mind is open 
to reconsidering this then and there. 
He is not struggling so hard to convey 
something that he has forgotten to 
think freshly about what he is trying 
to convey through the medium of his 
own imperfect understanding. It is 
this that Taft seems to have meant by 
“theologian.” 


_— preacher, on the other hand, 
good fellow though he might be, 
could fail not only at the meeting but 
also in his own pulpit, if he did not ask 
radically enough the what question 
before considering the how. In a meet- 
ing he tends to be so eager either to 
get across his own point, or to have 
the group reach agreement, that he 
regards as misdirected effort all at- 
tempts to deepen the understanding of 
the complexities involved in the prob- 
lem. And on Sunday morning he may 
also fail to communicate the message 
because he has not wrestled sufficiently 
with its bases. To become habituated 
to modes of conveying, when one is 
not critically reexamining his own im- 
perfect understanding of what is to be 
conveyed, is to fall into Taft’s “‘preach- 
er” category. Needless to say, this is in 


no way against the function of good 
preaching from the pulpit. 

We believe that in the learning of 
preaching, including the relation of 
psychology to preaching, there are 
some aspects that are analogous to 
musicianship. There is, finally, an art 
of interpretation that can be seen in a 
Toscanini or a Fosdick that transcends 
anything that can be analyzed. Yet this 
final “art” of preaching or of musical 
interpretation can arise only when a 
great deal has gone before. This in- 
cludes sound work on what is to be 
interpreted, and rigorous self-criticism 
about one’s assets and liabilities in 
making that interpretation. The last 
thing a young student of music, or a 
young student of preaching, should 
think of first is art. If each can use 
whatever tools are at hand, including 
psychology, to correct his understand- 
ing of what is to be interpreted through 
him as well as how to do it, then he 
will eventually find his own style or 
art. And even if it is not up to that of 
Fosdick or Toscanini, it will do. But 
the process can not be skipped or by- 
passed. 

Despite the excellent things in Jack- 
son’s book, it would be better if it 
moved more often beyond allusion to 
analysis. It may be of course that my 
suggested cure is worse than the dis- 
ease, for I am conscious that I have 
been preaching against a preaching 
habit of thought! Yet, grateful as we 
may all be for the Jackson book, and 
for Fosdick’s clear pointing to where 
its merits lie, neither book nor com- 
ment deals with half the potential con- 
tribution that psychological insight 
may make to preaching. May others 
give us more analytical studies of 
preaching which, with all their analysis, 
manage still to do some pointing to 
as well. 

—SeEwarp HILTNER 
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There is no part in man that is bad in itself, as 
there is no part in man that is good in itself. 
Any Christian teaching which has forgotten this 
has fallen short of the height of Christian 


insight. 


The Good I Will, I Do Not 


“For I do not do the good I want, 
but the evil I do not want is what I do. 
Now if I do what I do not want, it is 
no longer I that do it, but sin which 
dwells within me.” (Romans 7 :19-20) 


66f DO NOT do the good I want, 

but the evil I do not want is 
what I do.” Is this the way we are? 
Do we feel correctly described by 
Paul's words? Is the split between will- 
ing the good and achieving it as radical 
as the words of our text indicate? Or 
do we resist this indictme xt, replying 
that we often do the good we want and 
keep away from the evil we do not 
want? Is not Paul grossly exaggerating 
the evil in man in order to give a dark 
background to the bright foreground 
of grace? These are questions every 
critic of Christianity asks. But are they 
not also questions we ask, we who call 
ourselves Christians—or at least peo- 
ple who desire to be what the Chris- 
tian message wants us to be? Actually, 
none of us believes that he always does 
the evil he would like not to do. We 
know that sometimes we do the good 


A sermon delivered on November 16, 1958, 
in James Memorial Chapel. Reprinted by 
permission from “Union Seminary Quarter- 
ly Review.” 


PAUL TILLICH 


University Professor 
Harvard University 


we like to do, an act of love to a person 
with whom we are not in sympathy, 
or an act of self-discipline for the sake 
of our work or an act of courageous 
non-conformity in a situation in which 
it endangers us. Our moral balance 
sheet is not se bad as it would be with- 
out these acts! And did you ever see 
a preacher of what is called the “total 
depravity” of man who did not show 
in his own behaviour a reliance on a 
positive moral balance sheet ? And per- 
haps even Paul did. At least he tells 
us so when he boasts about his suffer- 
ings and his activities in a letter to 
the Corinthians. Certainly, he calls his 
boasting foolishness; but wouldn't we 
also call our hidden boasting to our- 
selves foolish! We would, and never- 
theless we would not stop boasting. 
We even call people who believe that 
they have nothing to boast about sick, 
disintegrated, without  self-estimation, 
objects for pity or counseling. But per- 
haps they are not really like that. Per- 
haps even they are proud—proud 
about the depth of despair in which 
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they see themselves. Without a ves- 
tige of self-estimation no one can live, 
even if his self-estimation is based on 
the despair of himself. 

But why do we not then dismiss the 
words of Paul, why are we impressed 
by his statement that I do not the good 
I want to do? Because we feel that it 
is not a matter of balance sheets be- 
tween good and bad to which those 
words point, but it is a matter of our 
whole being, of our situation as men, 
of our standing in face of the eternal, 
the source, aim and judge of our be- 
ing. It is our human predicament that 
a power has taken hold over us which 
is not from us but im us, hated by us 
and at the same time one which we 
gladly accept. We are fascinated by it, 
we play with it, we obey it. But we 
know that it will destroy us if we are 
not grasped by another power which 
resists it and is able to keep it down. 
We are fascinated by that which can 
destroy us, and in some moments we 
hiddenly desire to be destroyed by it. 
This is the way Paul saw himself, this 
is how many of us see ourselves. It is 
a picture not unlike the one we are 
often asked to have of ourselves. Peo- 
ple who call themselves Christian par- 
ents, teachers, preachers tell us that 
we should be good, obeying the will 
of God, and for them the will of God 
is not much different from the will of 
the socially-correct people whose con- 
ventions they ask us to accept. If we 
only willed it, they say, we could 
achieve such goodness and would be 
rewarded in time and eternity—but 
first of all, in time. 


NE CAN thank God that such 

preaching has become more and 
more suspect, for it does not strike at 
the real human situation. The eyes of 
many serious persons in our time are 
opened to the awareness of their pre- 
(icament as men. Every sentence in 


Paul’s message is directed against the 
so-called men of good will. They are 
the ones whom he sees under a power 
which drives them to act against their 
“good will.” And they, that is we! For 
who amongst us is not full of good 
will? But perhaps if he knows himself, 
he may become suspicious that this 
good will is not so good after all, but 
is driven by forces of which he was 
not aware. 

Shall I describe people who embody 
good will and the working opposite 
hidden under their goodness? Psychol- 
ogists and others have done this so 
fully that it needs no repetition. De- 
spite what critics say against our time, 
one of the great things to come out of 
it is the difficulty of anyone being able 
to hide permanently the motives of his 
actions to himself and others. What- 
ever we think about the methods in 
which this insight has been reached, 
the insight itself is infinitely precious. 

It has become difficult for a man 
who works incessantly with dedication 
and success in his business or profes- 
sion to be assured about the goodness 
of his doing. He cannot hide to himself 
that his commitment to his work may 
also be a way of escaping genuine 
human commitments and, above all, a 
way of escaping himself. 

And it has become difficult for a 
mother who loves her children passion- 
ately to be assured that she has only 
love for them. She cannot hide to her- 
self that her anxiety about their well- 
being may be an expression of her will 
to dominate them or a reflex of a 
deeply-covered hostility which desires 
to get rid of them. 

We cannot applaud every act of 
moral self-restraint, knowing that its 
cause may be cowardice preventing the 
breaking of inherited, but already 
questioned, rules of behaviour. And we 
cannot applaud every act of daring 
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non-conformism, knowing that its 
cause may be the inability of a man, 
especially a young man, to resist that 
persuasive irresponsibility of his group. 

In all these and countless other 
cases, we experience a power which 
dwells in us and directs our will 
against itself. 

The name of this power is sin. Noth- 
ing is more precarious today than to 
mention this word amongst Christians 
as well as non-Christians, for there is 
a tremendous resistance against it in 
everyone. It is a word which has fallen 
into disrepute. To some of us it sounds 
almost ridiculous, providing a source 
for jokes more than for serious con- 
sideration. To others who take it seri- 
ously, it sounds like an attack on their 
human dignity. And again to others 
who have suffered under it, it is like 
the threatening finger of a disciplinar- 
ian, forbidding what they would like 
to do and demanding what they hate 
to do. Therefore, even Christian teach- 
ers, including myself, shy away from 
the use of the word sin. We know how 
many distorted images it produces. We 
try to avoid it or to substitute some- 
thing else for it. But it has a strange 
quality. It always comes back. You 
cannot get rid of it. It is as insistent 
as it is ugly. So it is more honest— 
and I say this to myself—to face it 
and ask what it really is. 

It is certainly not what men of good 
will would have us believe it to be— 
failure to act in the right way, a fail- 
ure to do the good one should and 
could have done. If sin were this, a 
less aggressive and a less ugly term 
such as human weakness could be 
applied. But this is just what sin is not. 
And those amongst us who have seen 
demonic powers within and around 
themselves find such a description of 
sin ludicrous. And we turn to Paul, 
and perhaps to Ivan Karamazov in 


Dostoievski’s Brothers Karamazov, or 
to the talk between the devil and the 
hero in Thomas Mann’s Dr. Faustus. 
There we learn what sin is. And per- 
haps we learn it through Picasso’s pic- 
ture of that small Basque town, “Guer- 
nica,” which was destroyed in an 
unimaginably horrible way by the 
demonic powers of Fascism and Na- 
zism. Perhaps we learn what sin is 
through the disrupting sounds of music 
which does not give us restful emo- 
tions, but the feeling of being torn and 
split. Perhaps we learn the meaning 
of sin from the images of evil and 
guilt which fill our theaters or of the 
revealing of unconscious motives which 
fill our novels. There we can learn 
what sin is. It is a noteworthy situation 
that today, in order to know the mean- 
ing of sin, we have to look outside the 
churches and their average preaching 
to the artist and writers and ask them. 
But perhaps there is still another place 
to learn what sin is, namely, our own 
heart. 


prt seldom speaks of sins, but 
he often speaks of Sin—Sin in the 
singular with a capital “S.” Sin as a 
power, controlling world and mind, 
persons and _ nations. 

Have you ever thought of Sin in 
this image? It is the Biblical image. 
But how many Christians and non- 
Christians have seen it! Most of us 
remember that we were taught at 
home, in school, and in Church that 
there are many things one would like 
to do, which one should not do. And 
if one does them, one commits a sin. 
We also remember that we were told 
of things we should do, although we 
did not like doing them. And if we did 
not do them, we committed a sin. We 
got lists of prohibitions and catalogs 
of commands and if we did not follow 
them, we committed a sin. Naturally, 
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we committed one or more sins every 
day, although we tried to reduce them 
with much seriousness and good will. 
This was, and perhaps still is, our im- 
age of sin—a poor, petty, distorted 
image, and the reason for the disrepute 
into which the word sin has fallen. 


The first step to an understanding 
of the Christian message which is call- 
ed “good news” is that we dispel this 
image of sin which is equated with a 
catalog of sins. Those who are bound 
to this image of sin are hardest to 
reach by the message of acceptance of 
the unacceptable, the good news of 
Christianity. Their half-sinfulness and 
half-righteousness makes them unsus- 
ceptible to a message which states the 
presence of total sinfulness and total 
righteousness in the same man at the 
same moment. But these people always 
have something to show on which they 
base their self-confidence. They never 
find the courage to make a total judg- 
ment against themselves and, there- 
fore, they never find the courage to 
believe in a total acceptance of them- 
selves. 


Those, however, who have experi- 
enced in their hearts that sin is more 
than the trespassing of a list of rules 
know that all sins are a manifestation 
of Sin, of the power of estrangement 
and inner conflict. Sin dwells in us, it 
controls us and makes us do what we 
don’t want to do. It produces a split in 
us which makes us lose the identity 
with ourselves. Paul has written of 
this split twice in a short space: “If 
I do what I do not want, it is no longer 
I that do it, but Sin which dwells with- 
in me.” Those who have experienced 
this split know how unexpected and 
terrifying it can be. Some thoughts en- 
tered our mind, some words poured 
out of our mouth, something was done 
by us, suddenly, without warning. And 
if we looked at what happened, we 


said: “It could not have been J who 
acted like this. I cannot find myself 
in it. Something came upon me I hard- 
ly noticed. But there it was and here 
am I. It is J who did it. But this J is 
a strange one. It is not my real, my 
innermost self. It is as if I was pos- 
sessed by a power of which I hardly 
knew that it could reach me. But now 
I know that it not only can reach me, 
but that it dwells in me.” 


Do we really know it? Or have we, 
after a moment of shock, repressed 
such knowledge? Do we still rely on 
our life as we live it, comparatively 
well ordered, avoiding situations of 
moral danger, determined by the rules 
of family, school, and society? For 
those who are satisfied with such a 
life, the words of Paul are written in 
vain. They refuse to face their human 
predicament. But something may hap- 
pen to them: God Himself may throw 
them into more Sin, in order to make 
them aware of what they really are. 
This is a bold way of speaking; but 
it is the way people with profoundest 
religious experience have spoken. They 
felt the hand of God awakening them 
by being thrown into more sin. And 
awakened, they saw themselves in a 
mirror from which they always had 
turned away. Now they could no long- 
er hide from themselves. And in the 
depth of their self-rejection, they ask- 
ed the question to which the Christian 
message is the answer, the quest for 
a power of acceptance which over- 
comes the despair of self-rejection. So, 
more sin can be the divine way of 
making us aware of what we are. 


We then ask with Paul: What is it 
within us which gives a dwelling place 
to this power? He answers that it is 
our members in which Sin hides. He 
also calls this place flesh, and some- 
times he speaks of our body of death. 
But there are also resisting forces in 
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us, our inmost self, our mind, our 
spirit. Using these words, Paul wres- 
tles with the deep mystery of human 
nature, just as we do today. And it is 
not any easier to understand him than 
it is to understand our present scholar- 
ly language about man. But one thing 
is certain. Paul, and with him the 
whole Bible, never has made our body 
responsible for our estrangement from 
God, from our world and from our 
own Self. Body, flesh, members, that 
is not the one sinful part of us, with 
the inmost self, mind and spirit com- 
prising the other, sinless part. But our 
whole being, every cell of our body 
and every movement of our mind is 
both flesh and spirit, subjected to the 
power of Sin and resisting its power. 
The fact that we accuse ourselves 
proves that we still have an awareness 
of what we truly are and therefore 
ought to be. And the fact that we ex- 
cuse ourselves shows that we cannot 
acknowledge our estrangement from 
our true nature. The fact that we are 
ashamed shows that we still know 
what we ought to be. 


yee IS no part in man that is 
bad in itself as there is no part 
in man that is good in itself. Any 
Christian teaching which has forgotten 
this has fallen short of the height of 
Christian insight. And here all Chris- 
tian churches become guilty. They 
must all share the blame for destroy- 
ing human beings by casting them into 
despair about guilt where there is no 
guilt. In pulpits, Sunday schools and 
families, Christians have called sinful 
the natural strivings of the living, 
growing, and self-propagating body. 
They concentrate in an inordinate, 
purely pagan way on the sexual differ- 
entiation of all life and its possible dis- 
tortions. Certainly, these distortions 
are as real as the distortions of our 


spiritual life, for instance, pride and 
indifference. But it is itself a distortion 
if the power of Sin is seen in the sexual 
power of life as such. In this way, 
such preaching completely misses the 
image of Sin as Paul has depicted it. 
What is worse, it produces in count- 
less persons a distorted guilt feeling 
which drives from doubt to anxiety, 
and from anxiety to despair, and from 
despair to the escape into mental dis- 
ease and the desire to destroy oneself, 
Still other consequences of this preach- 
ing about sin become visible. Paul 
points to the perversion of the sexual 
desires as an extreme expression of 
Sin’s control of mankind. Did we as 
Christians ever ask ourselves whether 
through the defamation of the natural 
as sin, or at least as a reason for 
shame, we did not perhaps potently 
contribute to this situation? All this is 
a result of that petty picture of sin 
which contradicts reality as it contra- 
dicts the Biblical understanding of 
man’s predicament. 


It is dangerous to preach about Sin 
because it may induce us to brood over 
our sinfulness. Perhaps one should not 
preach about it at all. T myself hesi- 
tated for many years. But sometimes 
it must be done in order to remove the 
distortions which increase sin if, by 
the persistence of wrong thoughts, 
they produce wrong ways of living. 

It is possible, however, to conquer 
the dangers implied in concentrating 
on Sin if we look at it not directly, but 
in the light of what enables us to resist 
it—reunion overcoming estrangement. 
Sin is the name for the act in which 
we turn away from the participation 
in the divine Ground from which we 
come and to which we go. Sin is the 
turning towards ourselves, making 
ourselves the center of our world and 
of ourselves. Sin is the drive in every- 
one, even the most self-restraining one, 
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to draw as much as possible of the 
world into oneself. But we can be fully 
aware of this only if we have found a 
point above ourselves. Whoever has 
found himself after he had lost himself 
knows how deep his self-loss was. If 
we look at our estrangement from a 
point of reunion, we are no longer in 
danger of brooding over our estrange- 
ment. We can speak of Sin, because 
its power over us is broken. 

It is certainly not broken by our- 
selves. The attempt to break the pow- 
er of Sin by the power of good will 
has been described by Paul as the at- 
tempt to fulfill the law, the law in our 
mind, in our inmost self, which is the 
law of God. The end of this attempt 
is failure, guilt, and despair. The law 
with its commands and_ prohibitions, 
in spite of its function to reveal and 
restrict evil, also provokes resistance 
against itself. In a language both po- 
etic and profoundly — psychological, 
Paul says that the sin which dwells in 
our members is asleep up to the mo- 
ment in which it is awakened by the 
“thou shalt not.” Sin uses the com- 


mandments in order to become alive. 
Prohibition awakens sleeping desire, 
It arouses the power and consciousness 
of Sin, but cannot break its power. 
Only if we accept with our whole be- 
ing the message that it is broken, is it 
also broken in us. 


This picture of Sin is a picture full 
of ugliness, suffering, and shame and, 
at the same time, full of drama and 
passion. It is the picture of us as be- 
ing the battleground of powers greater 
than we. It does not show a division 
of men into black and white, into bad 
ones and good ones. It does not look 
like the threatening finger of an au- 
thority urging us: Do not sin! But it 
is the vision of something infinitely 
important, happening on this small 
planet, in our bodies and our minds. 
It raises mankind to the place in the 
universe where decisive things happen 
in every moment, decisive for the ulti- 
mate meaning of all existence. In each 
of us such decisions occur, in us and 
through us. This is our burden, this is 
our despair. This is our greatness. 


H FE WHO is convinced that nothing in him is lovable cannot love. The initial 
self-dislike and depression which precede love have to be overcome to a 
certain extent before a person dares to love another human being. We return 
at this point to the one leitmotiv or theme, namely, that it is a person's attitude 
toward himself which is decisive, whether he can muster the courage to conquer 
his self-discontent enough at least to try to love. Let me add that the essence 
of this unconsciously felt insecurity or inferiority is a hidden guilt feeling which 
not only originates in repressed hostility and greed toward others but recreates 
this feeling in an odd vicious circle itself. Not our malicious or mean thoughts 
but evil conscience makes evil. He who wants to love has to become tolerant 
toward his own hostile and aggressive thoughts and impulses. He has to pardon 
himself before he can be affectionate toward another. Only a grown-up person 
can pardon himself.—Tueopore Reik in Of Love and Lust, Farrar, Straus and 
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It is important for the minister to discard old 
methods of routine calling and set up instead a 
hierarchy of calling, with some types of calls 
taking precedence over others. 


A New Look at Pastoral Calling* 


ERHAPS no part of the modern 

work of the minister is subject to 
more debate than the practice of pas- 
toral calling. Some men who have a 
gift for preaching and administration 
feel that calling is a waste of time that 
may be better employed in other ways. 
They say, “Why should I spend my 
time in small talk and parish gossip, or 
in listening to the woes of the hypo- 
chondriac when there are so many oth- 
er things that need to be done?” 

The man who is carefully trained in 
counseling and pastoral care may well 
feel that his special training is wasted 
by the indiscriminate use that the tradi- 
tional pattern of parish calling would 
entail. He might well say, “I have de- 
veloped special skills to help my peo- 
ple. Why should T engage in time-con- 
suming tasks that produce little or no 
fruit when those who appreciate my 
skill and would really use it are 
clamoring for attention ?” 

Even the man who has devoted him- 
self diligently to the tasks of parish 
calling is aware of the problems that 
develop, for many persons quite ob- 


*Readers will consider this article as an 
extended discussion of the question on “More 
Productive Pastoral Calling’ which appears 
in the Consultation Clinic of this issue. 


EDGAR N. JACKSON 


Minister of 
Mamaroneck Methodist Church 
Mamaroneck, New York 


viously do not want to see a minister, 
and the call under such circumstances 
seems not only to be useless. but to have 
negative results. The organization of 
parish work now places demands upon 
the pastor which did not exist in 
church work a generation ago. The 
pastor finds less and less time for the 
traditional pattern of calling. What 
then is to be done with this aspect of 
pastoral work ? 

It is important at the beginning to 
look at what the traditional pattern of 
pastoral calling was. The pastor was 
expected to call from house to house 
in the parish, sometimes calling on a 
geographical plan where several mem- 
bers in a neighborhood would be called 
on in an afternoon. By going up one 
side of the street and coming down the 
other, the pastor would not only see a 
number of his flock, but he would also 
create a mild form of consternation as 
members looking out of their windows 
would wonder if they would be next. 
Should they make a cake, dare they 
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go to the store, or what dress should be 
worn? The call tended to be social in 
nature and its religious activity prob- 
ably consisted of a scripture reading 
and prayer, perfunctory at best. Be- 
cause everything was at rather a 
routine or social level, little was done 
that became a basis for actual pastoral 
counseling as we now know it. 


HIS TYPE of call had special 

values. It brought the pastor into 
active though informal contact with the 
family in a way that showed interest 
and concern and gave status to the per- 
son who occupied the pew. In rural 
areas such a visit was important for the 
more significant social function of the 
church, and one would probably not be 
able to count the number of youth who 
have been directed toward the ministry 
by some kindly inquiry on the part of 
a pastor who casually said, “And 
young man, have you thought about 
what you are going to be when you 
grow up?” 

The fragmentation of the family, 
however, has changed all that. A house 
call during daytime is seldom a family 
call, for often there is no one home, 
or perhaps only a housewife who is em- 
barrassed because she feels that she is 
not properly dressed to receive a call 
from her pastor. 

Even the sick call in most instances 
fails to serve the purpose it once did. 
For there was a time when the sick call 
was a useful family call and all mem- 
bers of the family were gathered 
around the sick bed and all of their 
needs could be approached at one time. 
Now most illness is treated in a hos- 
pital and seldom is there a chance to 
meet with the family as a unit. 

The new approach to pastoral call- 
ing is not dictated primarily by the 
pastor himself, but is rather the out- 


growth of a variety of factors that have 
developed gradually until he is ob- 
liged to take cognizance of them. The 
nature of the demands that the com- 
munity makes on the pastor tends to 
shape and direct both his training and 
his practice. 

Probably no pastor escapes the com- 
parison that older members of the par- 
ish make between his practice of pas- 
toral calling and a predecessor who 
lived and served two generations ago. 
Such comparisons, compounded of 
nostalgia, failing memory, and _resent- 
ment, tend to discredit the modern 
practice. In such a situation a contem- 
porary brother made a simple com- 
parison of the statistics. Brother D. 
served the parish when there were a 
hundred families in its membership. He 
was credited with making a call on 
each family three or four times a year. 
His total would probably have been 
about 350 with no pastoral counseling, 
quite limited organizational work and 
little if any community or social serv- 
ice work. His calls were leisurely, 
friendly and long remembered because 
of his vibrant personality and_ his 
ability as a raconteur. His calls were 
geared to the tempo of his day and in 
that time he did his work wisely and 
well. 


N CONTRAST, his contemporary 

successor in the parish is faced with 
the task of meeting. the more impor- 
tant needs of a parish with more than 
a thousand members, in a_ rapidly 
changing suburban district which is 
served by a number of city hospitals so 
that in the course of a year members 
are hospitalized in as many as six- 
teen different hospitals ranging in dis- 
tance from the parish of four to thirty- 
five miles. Numerous organizational 
meetings, the inevitable building pro- 
gram, and the variety of community 
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demands keep the pastor busily en- 
gaged so that his thousand pastoral 
calls and his five hundred hours of 
pastoral counseling keep him engaged 
day and night. 

Allowing a half hour for a pastoral 
call and an hour for a counseling inter- 
view, our modern pastor could have 
made a home call in a parish as it was 
two generations ago once a month on 
every family of the parish without add- 
ing to his present schedule. But few 
there are who seem to recognize it. If 
there is any one point where the pastor 
is subject to criticism, it is at the point 
of pastoral calling. Though he may be 
doing more than has ever been done be- 
fore in the parish, the nature of the de- 
mands in the parish obscure, confuse, 
and distort what is done. Even the of- 
ficial members of the parish have little 
understanding of the nature of a day’s 
work on the part of their pastor. 

So the pastor’s task in evaluating 
pastoral calling is to move beyond an 
unrealistic view of the minister’s work 
that even the well-informed parishion- 
er seems to possess to face the chang- 
ing concept of pastoral care in the total 
work of the ministry, and also to try to 
relate his own specialized training to 
the needs of his people so that he does 
not violate his own integrity of func- 
tion. 

In some ways this is like a tight-rope 
performance. For the parish is not a 
static situation. People are increasing- 
ly urged to talk with their pastor about 
personal problems. This leads to an ac- 
tive demand on the part of a small seg- 
ment of the parish for specialized help. 
While this may be good in the sense 
that those conscious of their need may 
be most readily helped, it also means 
that the direct pressure of certain 
types of persons is a fact to contend 
with. The person ringing the pastor’s 
doorbell may make demands that inter- 


fere with that other part of the pastor- 
al ministry that involves his ringing of 
doorbells. 


Unless a clear allotment of time and 
a careful definition of function is in- 
volved, some of the special privileges 
involved in the pastoral call may be 
overlooked. Of all those who work 
with people, the pastor has a special 
privilege in ready access to the homes 
of his people. This can serve important 
purposes both in seeking out the timid 
whose needs may be considerable, in 
gaining a breadth of perspective relat- 
ing to the family constellation and also 
in assessing individual and group needs 
as they are reflected in a_ natural 
habitat. 


NYONE skilled in dealing with 

personality needs is well aware of 
the fact that often those whose needs 
are most acute are least aware of it. 
The excessively suspicious, aggressive, 
or disoriented may deny any subjec- 
tive element in their mental or emo- 
tional state. With an ever increasing 
disruptive effect they tend to project 
their subjective state into the environ- 
ment around them. The opportunity 
for a skilled observer to get into the 
situation is rather remote at the time 
when it might be most productive. The 
pastor’s situation is unique in that he 
does not have to wait for referral. He 
can serve both as an agency for treat- 
ment and an instrument for referral 
if it seems wise. 

In order to function well in a spe- 
cialized role as pastoral counselor with 
access to the homes of his people, it is 
important to discard the old methods 
of routine calling and set up a set of 
values in accord with specialized train- 
ing and evaluation of the pastoral func- 
tion. This calls for a hierarchy of call- 
ing with some types of calls taking 
precedence over others. 
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Those calls that deal with emotional 
or spiritual emergencies, such as ill- 
ness, death, acute personal or family 
problems and crises in individual or 
group life, must rate high on the list 
of calls. Often these open opportunities 
for pastoral care that are rare 
privileges. When the pastor was im- 
mediately on the scene of a fire in the 
home of one of his parishioners and 
invited the burned-out family to stay at 
the parsonage until they got reorgan- 
ized, he set the scene for dealing with 
a case of acute anxiety that probably 
could not have been dealt with as satis- 
factorily in a more formal relationship. 
When the act of a careless inebriate 
caused a fire that involved the death of 
a young child, the haven of the parson- 
age made it possible to work through 
an aggressive impulse of murderous 
proportions before it could bring dou- 
ble tragedy upon a distressed family. It 
certainly is not pastoral counseling in 
the generally accepted framework, but 
it is a ministry to people that gets to 
them when their need is greatest. This 
may characterize the parish ministry 
that is willing to go to the people at 
those moments of need that can pre- 
cipitate emotional crises. 


The community grants to the pastor 
a special status in ministering to the 
bereaved. He should be immediately at 
the scene of the parishioner’s need and 
remain close by during the days of 
acute stress. This gives him a chance 
to use his special knowledge to imple- 
ment the expression of normal emo- 
tions, to prevent the building of a 
structure of illusion that denies reali- 
ty, and also to help direct activity to- 
ward that new orientation of thought 
and feeling that must accompany any 
adjustment to the death of an impor- 
tant person in life. The close associa- 
tion in times of stress builds bridges 
of understanding that can serve later 


to institute those more normal process- 
es of pastoral counseling that may be 
needed to handle problems of delayed 
grief reactions. 


ro no area of pastoral call- 
ing has been treated with as much 
skill and fullness as the care of the sick. 
Little need be added here except that 
the extra time available and the special 
needs that exist at times of illness 
often open the doors to a pastoral rela- 
tionship that is fruitful in producing 
spiritual insight. 


A second group of calls that fall far- 
ther down the list of priorities are 
those that have to do with the aged, the 
newcomers, the newly married, the 
parents of the newly born, and those 
organizational calls that are inevitably 
a part of church life. Each of these may 
serve a purpose as an initial contact 
that builds a basis for confidence and 
human interest that can mature into ef- 
fective pastoral counseling in many in- 
stances. When a_ Board member 
showed unusual aggressiveness, the 
pastor followed it up with a concern 
for the inner working of the person 
who was showing his distress through 
aggression. It led into the kind of dis- 
cussion that produced insight and 
genuine movement in the personality of 
the afflicted member, and it did the 
Board no damage in the process. 


A third type of call that comes after 
the others have been taken care of is 
the purely social call. Yet even here 
there is real opportunity for pastoral 
care skillfully used. There is good 
biblical precedent for going fishing 
with the boys. A camping trip with 
scouts, a ride in the country with aged 
members, a house-hunting expedition 
with new prospects in the community 
may not fulfill the requirements of for- 
mal pastoral work but they may pay 
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real dividends in the human relation- 
ships that undergird effective parish 
work. 


With all of this in mind it is impor- 
tant to point out that the pastor’s func- 
tion is different from that of any other 
of the skilled professional workers with 
people. His function gives him a broad- 
er approach to people and they know 
it. For that reason it is practically im- 
possible for a pastor to carry on a non- 
directive approach to his people. He 
may try and fulfill all of the book re- 
quirements for such a counseling pro- 
cedure. But the fact that he is a min- 
ister, who preaches on Sunday and can 
call in the home during the week, gives 
to his counseling a predisposing fac- 
tor that is not present in the insulated 
atmosphere of the psychologist or the 
psychiatrist. Even the counseling room 
of the pastor, no matter how closely it 
may resemble the room of a psycholo- 
gist, is a different place because the 
pastor is a different person. He may 
not know it and may not encourage 
any such idea. But the idea is planted 
early in life and nourished through the 
years, and closing the door on a coun- 
seling room does not separate the 
counselee from all of the feelings that 
he has acquired through the years 
about what ministers are and do. 


In many respects this is a disadvan- 
tage, for the pastor with special skills 
has to contend with prejudicial atti- 
tudes on the part of many of his parish- 
ioners. But on the other hand, this ac- 
cumulated attitude may be an impor- 
tant ally in reaching those attitudes 
and feelings that may not be so easily 
accessible to the secular counselor. 


ANY of the disturbances in the 
souls of people are close to the 
religious consciousness. They respond 
more readily to that approach that 


starts with an awareness of their spir- 
itual nature. While this’ is not the at- 
mosphere of piety and judgment, it is 
the mood of concern, awareness of the 
pain of guilt, and a willingness to 
mediate the healing and redeeming love 
of God. When the pastor is most truly 
the pastor as his people have learned 
to see him, he can be the instrument to 
serve an end that is nowhere served in 
quite the same way by the professional 
counselor. This does not mean that the 
pastor skilled in counseling techniques 
and rich in psychological understand- 
ing cannot employ all that he has 
learned with benefit, but he does it 
within a setting that is unique in our 
society, both from the point of view of 
what he is and, equally important, from 
the point of view of what his people 
think he is. The ability to function 
within such a doubly envisaged role de- 
mands an unusual degree of psycho- 
logical skill, for it implies that the pas- 
tor must take people as they are where 
he finds them and cannot retreat to the 
safe confines of a carefully structured 
relationship. The pastor is a shepherd. 
He not only feeds a flock, but he also 
goes after those that stray. But he goes 
not to condemn or to return to a judg- 
ing community, but rather out of a 
loving concern he seeks to restore the 
lost sheep, or the sheep with problems, 
to the sustaining structure of right 
relations. 


So the pastoral call stands now as 
always an opportunity that is unique 
in the approach to people. It must 
change with the changing demands of 
the parish and the changing skills of 
the pastor. But as long as men and 
women have special needs and can be 
reached by those specially endowed to 
meet the needs, the privilege of the pas- 
tor’s approach to people wherever and 
however he finds them will be sacred. 
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At the heart of pastoral counseling is the crea- 
tion of a relationship of unconditional accept- 
ance, with neither condemnation or exoneration, 
in order to avoid the static forgiveness which 
hinders one from fully facing the depths of 
one’s involvement. 


The Pastor and Troubled People 


of HAT, you a minister, and you 

know about people?” Such 
was the startled comment of a waitress 
one evening. I had noticed she ap- 
peared disturbed. When an opportu- 
nity afforded itself, I indicated in ef- 
fect, “It gets tough at times scram- 
bling around for customers when you 
feel all upset inside.” Thereupon she 
began pouring out all the pent-up emo- 
tion of one who was having a tough 
pull. After the pressure was relieved 
she expressed surprise that I had 
known what she was thinking. When 
informed I was a minister, her jaw 
dropped in stunned astonishment. It 
seemed impossible to her that ministers 
possessed any sensitivity whatsoever to 
the workings of the human soul in its 
everyday difficulties. 

That waitress isn’t alone in her feel- 
ings about ministers. Recently a col- 
lege student was helped by a talk with 
his pastor. Upon his return his room- 
mate commented on the decided 
change. When told it had come about 
because of a conference with a minis- 
ter, the roommate exclaimed, “If I 
thought a minister could help, I would 
run right down to see one. But every 
time I’ve tried it before I ended up get- 
ting a lecture on theology. They were 
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shocked at my thoughts and feelings.” 

Nor are such feelings confined to 
those outside the Christian fellowship, 
as these two were. A distraught wom- 
man poured out her troubles to a min- 
ister upon a chance meeting. The re- 
lease of pent-up emotion gave her a 
sense of relief, but it, of necessity, 
could only be of a temporary nature. 
She needed someone with whom she 
could periodically experience release, 
if not delve more deeply into the nature 
of her difficulties. In response to the 
inquiry as to her own local minister as 
a possible resource, she revealed, “He’s 
an awfully nice person, but I just don’t 
feel as though I can talk to him.” Al- 
though highly effective as an organizer 
and creator of a significant church pro- 
gram, he had failed to convey an air 
of understanding acceptance. That 
woman, and probably others, did not 
feel free to unburden themselves to 
him. 

These illustrations only serve to un- 
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derscore a study made of ministers sev- 
eral years ago by Carl Jung, the great 
Swiss psychoanalyist. He sought to 
discover whether people in spiritual 
distress preferred to consult the doctor 
or the clergyman. The majority prefer- 
red the physician. They gave as the 
primary reason the minister’s lack of 
psychological knowledge and_ insight. 
One clergyman made the irritated com- 
ment, “Theology has nothing to do 
with the treatment of human beings.” 
All of the relatives of clergymen an- 
swering declared themselves against 
the cloth as a source of help. 


Nr IS NOT a pleasant picture 
to contemplate. The judgment 
should cause us to examine ourselves 
pretty carefully. If instead of helping 
people open up to us we are driving 
them away, we must seek ways of 
reversing the situation. As pastors, it 
is important that we be able to con- 
vey to people in all walks of life that 
we understand what they face and how 
they feel. 

To avoid abstractions it is helpful to 
examine in detail a relationship be- 
tween a pastor and a troubled person. 
If we penetrate deeply into the heart 
of such a relationship, we shall find 
guides for other relationships. Of 
course, there will be areas which we 
can not touch because of this approach. 
However, the avoidance of abstract 
ideas and the basic similarity of all 
healing relationships justify what we 
shall attempt to do. The following case 
is an unusually difficult one. While it 
is hoped most ministers will never have 
to deal with such complications, it 
helps to accentuate those dynamics 
which are present in all relationships. 

Let me give you a very brief back- 
ground of Mrs. Doe. She is an attrac- 
tive woman in her mid-forties and of 
reformed Jewish background. Her 


home life had been externally pleasant, 
Yet it covered an arid wasteland of 
emptiness and rejection. At twenty-five 
she married. After eleven years of 
celibacy and conflict they were di- 
vorced. During the following year she 
had fourteen love affairs. Then she met 
Jack, an alcoholic, with whom she lived 
for eleven years. Finally he died under 
circumstances causing Mrs. Doe to 
feel severe guilt. Underneath an ap- 
pearance of efficiency and adequacy 
we find a guilt-ridden personality coy- 
ering an entire substructure of anxiety. 
Every situation in which she finds her- 
self only intensifies her lack of self- 
esteem. She is unable to arrive any 
place on time and always was late for 
her interviews. 


The grief and guilt in connection 
with the death of her paramour moti- 
vated her to seek help. Someone sug- 
gested she try religion. She herself felt 
that perhaps Christianity had some- 
thing to offer her chaotic life. Because 
a minister represented religion, she 
sought one out. This decision had sev- 
eral components in it: a tremendous 
sense of guilt and condemnation, a 
yearning for wrath and judgment as 
well as absolution, a reassurance that 
she wasn’t guilty, an approach to life 
that combined (in ‘theory at least) 
both the intellect and the emotions, an 
appreciation of what she regarded as 
her religious and moral feelings, and 
an inability to handle an immediate 
love affair with ‘its accompanying 
guilt in relation to Jack and his death. 


We shall analyze some twenty con- 
tacts between the woman and the pas- 
tor over a period of four months. We 
shall not be concerned primarily with 
understanding the woman’s particular 
problems. Rather we shall sharpen the 
dynamics in the relationship which 
were conducive to helping her find her 
way through the problems. 
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HERE IS, first of all, the funda- 

mental importance and necessity 
of letting the counselee assume re- 
sponsibility herself for the course of 
the interview. Within the first few 
minutes of the initial contact, after she 
had related how her unconscious al- 
ways ended up making her do things 
she didn’t like, she broke down crying. 
After a few moments she asked, ‘“‘I 
wonder if there are any questions you 
would like to ask me?” If the pastor 
had responded to the suggestion of his 
assuming responsibility for the inter- 
view, several unfortunate conse- 
quences might have followed. He might 
have kept the interview on a question 
and answer level of intellectual ex- 
change. That would have avoided any 
expression of feeling that was so 
desperately needed. He might have 
completely missed the focus of concern 
which she most needed to express. 
That would have conveyed the feeling 
of not really understanding her. He 
might have raised anxiety-mobilizing 
questions which she would not have 
been able to handle at the moment. The 
very fact of her tardiness revealed 
anxiety and ambivalence about having 
to face the anxiety. 


The importance of this is seen at the 
end of the sixth session. She indicated 
her feeling that the lateness was prob- 
ably her fear of finishing the story and 
receiving anticipated judgment. I 
asked if she found it so difficult to 
bring out that which was bothering 
her, would she want me to bring it up 
next time. “Oh no, then I would not 
only be late but probably wouldn’t 
show up at all.” Much later a deeper 
insight appeared. Her tardiness re- 
flected her suicide tendencies. “Part of 
me wants help and another part of me 
doesn’t want help. I feel I don’t deserve 
it.” 


Generally speaking, the troubled per- 
son himself possesses an inner knowl- 
edge of how much anxiety-ladened 
material can be tolerated safely at any 
one time. He knows what he feels 
ready to explore and what he isn’t 
ready to explore. By trying to force 
the issue or hasten the process the pas- 
tor only creates more trouble. There- 
fore, the responsibility for unfolding 
the development of an interview ought 
to reside primarily in the counselee. 
We should let the person who comes to 
us determine what shall be discussed. 


This particular woman reveals, in 
the second place, the importance of 
maintaining limits in the relationship. 
Because she was constantly coming late 
there was the temptation to extend the 
time limit agreed upon. To do so 
would only have served to weaken the 
relationship. Part of the lateness was 
an attempt on her part to control the 
interview and the pastor. If she could 
dominate the situation, then she could 
avoid facing the real problems. Anoth- 
er part of it was to avoid anxiety she 
was not yet ready to handle. She so 
timed many of her interviews as to 
come up to the end of the hour just 
as she was about to discuss and ex- 
amine some critical area in her life. 
Unconsciously she gained strength, 
security, and confidence in and from 
the structured relationship. She knew 
she would not have to face it until she 
was ready. To have extended the time 
would only have created more anxiety. 
She probably would have continued to 
stall and only used up more time with- 
out anything significant happening. 


if IS important for the pastor to 
maintain limits in working with a 
person. They help the individual bump 
up against reality. As the person gains 
in his capacity to handle the limits of 
the pastor-counselee relationship, so he 
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gains in his capacity to handle other 
reality factors in every-day living. 


Whenever a person comes with 
manifest religious problems as did 
Mrs. Doe (feeling Christianity has 
something to offer and a desire to be 
converted from Judaism to Christian- 
ity), we must avoid the danger of 
“theologizing” or “‘intellectualizing” 
instead of “interpersonalizing.” Religi- 
ous problems are not simply intellectu- 
al difficulties. They are usually rooted 
back in the basic relationships we have 
with each other and with the meaning- 
ful people in our lives. Her desires did 
express genuine yearnings, but they 
were also mixed-up with a disturbed 
emotional life. In the past her contact 
with religion primarily had been with a 
distorted and perverted practice of it 
by her parents. Her mother used it as 
a power mechanism and hypocritically 
paid lip service to it. At its best—on 
her father’s side—it involved essential- 
ly only ethical considerations. The in- 
tellect was divorced from the emotion- 
al substructure of their lives. Until her 
feelings were examined and worked 
through, any move away from her reli- 
gious heritage would be a neurotic 
rebellion or else escapism. She herself 
recognized that. She indicated the need 
for a more “rational” basis for becom- 
ing a “Gentile” than resentment 
against her mother’s use of religion. 
The change must also avoid escaping 
“anti-semitism.” As she said, “I need 
to accept the fact that I’m a Jew first, 
then what I am, and then I’m not sure 
if I want to remain a Jew... .” Not un- 
til she accepted being “a Jew” could 
she realistically face the question of 
whether or not she wanted to remain 
a Jew or become a Christian. And the 
acceptance of being Jewish involved 
careful exploration of her feelings 
about her parents and herself. 


Mrs. Doe gives us a clue to the in- 


terrelationship of neurotic and onto- 
logical guilt and anxiety. By that ] 
mean the anxiety which arises from 
disturbance in our relationships with 
each other and the anxiety which is 
fundamental to our being human be- 
ings. Some guilt is inappropriate, 
whereas other guilt expresses genuine 
judgment on our failure to be or to do 
what we ought. Mrs. Doe’s guilt about 
the death of Jack helps sharpen this 
relationship. She felt responsible for 
his death for various reasons : she tried 
to play “God” and couldn’t; she ap- 
peared to be the secure and stable one 
when she herself was in desperate need 
and therefore unable to carry the “bur- 
den” of responsibility she had as- 
sumed; angry and hurt at his inability 
to change, she started another love af- 
fair to break away from him; she 
prayed in the depth of her soul for him 
to be taken out of things that hurt him 
and into his ultimate destiny and felt 
his death was an answer to that pray- 
er; she failed as a person to use the 
gifts that life had given her. As some 
of the inappropriate guilt began to 
lessen in intensity, Mrs. Doe began to 
recognize Jack’s involvement and re- 
sponsibility in his unfortunate death, 
as well as her own. “I.deserved to lose 
him . . . and he himself forfeited his 
privilege to continue living . . .”” Only 
after she has worked through her dis- 
torted feelings will she arrive at the 
point of facing the true factors in the 
situation. Then she will be in a position 
to experience the real guilt and anxiety 
of her predicament. As that is experi- 
enced, integration and new life will 
become manifest in her being. 


K THE next place, the establishment 
of a relationship of unconditional 
acceptance provided the security en- 
abling her to begin to face the depth of 
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her feelings. There are several parts to 
this consideration. 


(a.) The mere fact of being per- 
mitted to come without any conditions 
attached to it meant much. After a few 
sessions she inquired if it would be all 
right to come at the next regular time. 
She expressed surprise that she had 
standing appointments by saying, “You 
mean it? I thought I was on proba- 
tion.” Here we see the powerful oper- 
ation of extremely low self-esteem and 
its being replaced imperceptibly but 
vitally by a sense that she had worth in 
and of herself apart from what she is 
or does or says or, to put it negatively, 
apart from what she is not or does not 
or refrains from saying. In various 
ways she sought to provoke anger in 
the pastor so she could say, “See, I 
told you so. Everyone is against me in- 
cluding you.” The patient acceptance 
without any conditions except time 
limitation began to break through her 
protective shell. 

(b.) The acceptance of such accept- 
ance is not easily attained. In response 
to her despair about making full use 
of the interview time, it was suggested 
that when she came to the point where 
she could accept the acceptance of the 
relationship—and—at the same time 
not feel guilty about it, perhaps she 
would be able to change. It was that 
comment at the end of the fourth inter- 
view which marked the first penetra- 
tion to a deeper level in the relation- 
ship. “I didn’t know you understood,” 
she replied and began crying. “You're 
right. I can’t accept such a situation as 
much as I would like to.” 

(c.) By the ninth interview she be- 
gan to feel better and yet paradoxically 
not really better. What she meant by 
that was that her feelings were be- 
coming localized whereas previously 
there had been only vague feelings of 
anxiety. “It was like a blind boil which 
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you can’t locate,” she explained, ‘‘and 
you never know where it is going to 
break out again. At least now I have 
some idea of the way I feel.” At last 
she was beginning to feel trust in the 
relationship that permitted a more di- 
rect confrontation of her feelings and 
problems. In the next session she began 
by speaking of trust for the first time. 
“My faith is beginning to grow. It is 
almost as though everything has hap- 
pened because I needed them to help 
me grow.” “I was in terrible emotional 
trouble Friday,” she related later in the 
interview, “I’m beginning to know 
what’s wrong with me. Before I always 
used to keep asking. ‘What have I done 
to deserve this?’ But now I’m begin- 
ning to know what’s wrong. I’ve been 
given intelligence and sensitivity and 
ability. I know this . . . I’m beginning 
to think that the more equipment an 
individual has the more demands can 
and should be made upon him. You 
have a responsibility because of what 
you have .. . Either you do something 
with it or you lose it and are punish- 
ed.” It was at this time she first felt 
the stirrings of a genuine change within 
her. 


(d.) The last aspect of the uncondi- 
tional relationship is the role which the 
pastor fills. In the early stages of a 
relationship he is placed in a stereo- 
typed role. He is the one who “casts 
judgment” on another. It was partly 
this very stereotype that motivated 
Mrs. Doe to seek the help of a minister. 
“T wanted judgment,” she confessed in 
the tenth interview. “I wanted you to 
judge me and tell me I did wrong.” 
At the same time she sought the over- 
coming of the judgment. “I came to 
you to say, please absolve me.” An- 
other expression of this stereotyping 
was her desire to have the minister 
excuse what happened on the basis that 
she wasn’t really to blame. 
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IS exactly at the point of judging, 
forgiving, and excusing that the 
pastor could fall into a very subtle trap. 
He should not accede to the obvious 
desire of the person for judgment— 
either positive in that she was at fault 
or negative in that she could not have 
helped it. Nor should he give an easy 
forgiveness (absolution). To do either 
would hinder the exploration of the 
deeper redemptive experience. She her- 
self stated it clearly. “I came to you to 
say, please absolve me . . . But now I 
feel, why should you comfort me... It 
is not necessary to beat myself over the 
head to placate God for what I’ve done. 
Whatever I’ve done I should stand up 
and take the judgment without any 
self-punishment, without exoneration, 
without absolution. Just stand up and 
take the judgment. I’ve earned what’s 
in store for me and I no longer am 
seeking an absolution from you.” In 
that exchange we see how subtly re- 
stricting a static declaration of forgive- 
ness could be. It would have prevented 
her from assuming the full weight of 
responsibility and guilt for the way she 
had lived. It would have provided an 
“out”—an escape—from facing the 
total situation of her life. 


The same dynamic appeared in her 
seeking judgment. “I wanted judg- 
ment,” she had said. ‘I wanted you to 
judge me and tell me I did wrong. If 
I received that wrath which I wanted 
to stand and hear, I felt the verdict 
would enable me to avert some of the 
sentence.” Here we catch the feeling 
that by confessing guilt and being 
judged guilty that would have some- 
how made possible the avoidance of 
punishment and the consequences of 
her failure. Honest confession becomes, 
at times, a way of avoiding the full 
brunt of self-destructive living. To 
have condemned her for her pattern of 
living and agreed with her conviction 


that she was responsible for Jack’s 
death would have hindered further ex- 
ploration and genuine reconciliation 
within the depths of her being. 


A similar set of dynamics operated 
in her desire for the minister to con- 
done and excuse her involvements, “I 
thought to myself, when you saw how 
pitiful my equipment was, you might 
say to me that I had made a mistake 
but after all I wasn’t to be blamed for 
what happened. I had tried so hard .., 
too hard . . . I’m a wonderful angel, 
the angel of the waterfront .. . This is 
what my friends all tell me, and I guess 
this is what I wanted you to tell me.” 
She sought an “out” that she knew 
deep within her really wasn’t an out. 
Excusing an individual blocks the ab- 
solute necessity for reaching the deeper 
forces operating within. 


These interchanges sharpen the in- 
adequacy of all approaches to those in 
trouble that include the following as- 
pects: judging (in the sense of moral 
condemnation or a magical manipula- 
tion of consequences) ; forgiving (in 
the sense of implying that one can for- 
get about what has happened); and 
excusing (in the sense of indicating it 
really wasn’t their fatlt). Acceptance 
alone—and the acceptance of that ac- 
ceptance on the part of the troubled 
person—enables the individual to pene- 
trate to the deepest levels of his being. 
It is here that we find the experience of 
the overcoming of estrangement from 
life. It is here that we find what tra- 
ditional terminology has always known 
as “justification by grace through 
faith.” Only in a relationship of un- 
conditional acceptance can “wholeness” 
or “salvation” or “health” be realized. 
Mrs. Doe’s ability to face her predica- 
ment and transcend it only can come as 
she finds “faith” by trusting someone 
else. It is that trust which will help 
her come to the point of trusting the 
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“Splendid . . . significant .. . one of the most 
comprehensive books of its kind that I have ever 
seen. There is nothing quite like it— in 

terms of area covered ... and the quality of the 
—Simon Doniger, Editor, 
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ground of her own being. Once she 
can do that the healing powers within 
and beyond her will begin to operate 
most effectively. 


~~ IS one important footnote 
to this matter of unconditional 
acceptance. It does not imply a care- 
free, irresponsible attitude that “any- 
thing goes” and “nothing matters.” 
Both the counselee and the pastor, 
without needing to speak of it, are 
aware of the existence of structures of 
creativity and structures of destructive- 
ness. Participation in the former leads 
to abundant life. Participation in the 
latter ultimately results in despair and 
self-destruction. Part of Mrs. Doe’s 
resistance to certain psychiatrists lay 
in the failure on their part, if we are 
to take her word at face value, to rec- 
ognize these dimensions of human ex- 
istence. They would have had her re- 
frain from moral judgments. Life, 
however, simply cannot be lived in that 
fashion and remain “human” life. 

As ministers, we have a responsibili- 
ty to people in trouble. If we are at all 
sensitive and open to the reach of an- 
other’s spirit, we shall be having people 
come to us with their difficulties. 
There are certain dynamics in such a 


relationship that foster the healing 
process. The parishioner himself is in 
the best position to decide what will 
be discussed and so the pastor lets him 
take the initiative for the course of the 
interview. Part of maturity depends on 
a person’s capacity to live within the 
bounds of reality. Therefore, it is im- 
portant for the pastor to maintain the 
time limitations of the relationship. Be- 
cause of the danger of simply intel- 
lectualizing the pastor should keep the 
primary focus of the interview on the 
parishioner’s feelings. It is important 
to distinguish between the normal guilt 
of living and the unhealthy guilt which 
arises from mistaken and misguided 
value judgments. Perhaps the funda- 
mental dynamic ‘s the creation of a 
relationship of unconditional accept- 
ance. This is never easy for the pastor 
to create nor for the parishioner to 
accept. At its heart is the fact of taking 
the person for what he is without con- 
demnation or exoneration. It is the 
avoidance of a static forgiveness which 
would hinder the person fully facing 
the depths of his involvement. It is the 
experience of being so completely ac- 
cepted that one can examine both the 
healthy and unhealthy (in his life in 
order to find a new wholeness. 


Most people are vaguely afraid of strangers, of the boss, of what the 

neighbors will say. They are afraid of the wolf at or near the door, the 
wolf that creeps closer as old age approaches. They show, as a rule, not a 
wild, agitated fear. but a steady, pervasive anxiety from which they find it 
difficult to relax. This anxiety tends to condition their moods, their judgment, 
their state of tension, their general outlook on life. It tends to make them 
self-defensive. resentful, ill at ease. It is no small part of the price we pay 
for our particular brand of civilization. We may understand it best as an 
anxiety tendency—a tendency to approach with a mild but unsettling fear each 
new person, each new situation, each new day. Once we have developed the 
tendency, we find a seem/ngly unending variety of things of which to be afraid. 
—WENDELL JoHNson, People in Quandaries. 
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When the therapist is sensing the feelings and 
personal needs which the client is experiencing 
in each moment, and when he can successfully 
communicate something of this understanding 
to his client, psychological growth will be facil- 
itated. 


What We Know About Psychotherapy 


- the field of psychotherapy, con- 
siderable progress has been made in 
the last decade in measuring the out- 
comes of therapy in the personality and 
behavior of the client. In the last two 
or three years, additional progress has 
been made in identifying the basic con- 
ditions in the therapeutic relationship 
which bring about therapy, which fa- 
cilitate personal development in the 
direction of psychological maturity. 
Another way of saying this is that we 
have made progress in determining 
those ingredients in a_ relationship 
which promote personal growth. 
Psychotherapy doesn’t supply the 
motivation for such development or 
growth. This motivation seems to be 
inherent in the organism, just as we 
find a similar tendency in the human 
animal to develop and mature physi- 
cally, provided minimally satisfactory 
conditions are provided. But therapy 
does play an extremely important part 
in releasing and facilitating the tenden- 
cy of the organism towards psycho- 
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logical development or maturity when 
this tendency has been blocked. 

I'd like to summarize what we know 
of the conditions which facilitate psy- 
chological growth and something of 
what we know of the process and char- 
acteristics of that psychological growth. 

Let me explain what I mean when 
I say that I am going to summarize 
what we “know.” I mean that I will 
limit my statements to those for which 
we have empirical evidence. For ex- 
ample, I will talk about the conditions 
of psychological growth. For each 
statement, one or more studies could 
be cited in which it was found that 
changes occurred in the individual 
when these conditions were present, 
which did not occur in situations where 
these conditions were absent or were 
present to a much lesser degree. As one 
investigator states, we have made prog- 
ress in identifying the primary change- 
producing agents which facilitate the 
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alteration of personality and of behav- 
ior in the direction of personal devel- 
opment. It should, of course, be added 
that this knowledge, like all scientific 
knowledge, is tentative and surely in- 
complete, and is certain to be modified, 
contradicted in parts, and supplement- 
ed by the painstaking work of the fu- 
ture. Nevertheless, I think there is no 
reason to be apologetic for the small 
but hard-won knowledge which we 
currently possess. I would like to give 
this knowledge which we have gained 
in the very briefest fashion and in 
everyday language. 

It has been found that personal 
change is facilitated when the therapist 
is what he is, when in the relationship 
with his client he is genuine, without 
“front” or facade, openly being the 
feelings and attitudes which at that 
moment are flowing in him. We have 
coined the term “congruent” to try to 
describe this condition. By this we 
mean that the feelings the therapist is 
experiencing are available to him, 
available to his awareness, and he is 
able to live these feelings, be them, and 
able to communicate them, if appropri- 
ate. No one fully achieves this condi- 
tion, yet the more the therapist is able 
to listen acceptantly to what is going on 
within himself, and the more he is able 
to be the complexity of his feelings, 
without fear, the higher the degree of 
his congruence. 


O GIVE a _ very commonplace 

example, each of us senses this 
quality in people in a variety of ways. 
One of the thiags which offends us 
about radio and TV commercials is 
that it is often perfectly evident from 
the tone of voice that the announcer is 
“putting on,” playing a role, saying 
something he doesn’t feel. This is an 
example of incongruence. On the other 
hand, each of us knows individuals 


whom we somehow trust, because we 
sense that they are being what they 
are, that we are dealing with the person 
himself, and not with a polite or a pro- 
fessional front. It is this quality of 
congruence which we sense which re- 
search has found to be associated with 
successful therapy. The more genuine 
and congruent the therapist in the re- 
lationship, the more probability there 
is that change in personality in the 
client will occur. 


Now the second condition. When the 
therapist is experiencing a warm, posi- 
tive, and acceptant attitude towards 
what is in the client, this facilitates 
change. It involves the therapist’s gen- 
uine willingness for the client to be 
whatever feeling is going on in him at 
that moment—fear, confusion, pain, 
pride, anger, hatred, love, courage, or 
awe. It means that the therapist cares 
for the client in a non-possessive kind 
of way. It means that he prizes the 
client in a total, rather than in a con- 
ditional, way. By this I mean that he 
doesn’t simply accept the client when 
he is behaving in certain ways, and 
disapprove of him when he behaves in 
other ways. It means an outgoing, pos- 
itive feeling, without reservations, 
without evaluation. The term we have 
come to use for this is “unconditional 
positive regard.”” Again, research stud- 
ies show that the more this attitude 
is experienced by the therapist, the 
more likelihood there ‘is that therapy 
will be successful. 


The third condition we may call em- 
_pathic understanding. When the thera- 
pist is sensing the feelings and _per- 
sonal meanings which the client is 
experiencing in each moment, and 
when he can perceive these from inside, 
as they seem to the client, and when 
he can successfully communicate some- 
thing of that understanding to his 
client, then this third condition is ful- 
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filled. I suspect each of us has discov- 
ered that this kind of understanding is 
extremely rare. We neither receive it 
nor offer it with any great frequency. 
Instead we offer another type of under- 
standing which is very different. “I 
understand what’s wrong with you,” 
or “I understand what makes you act 
that way,” or “I too have experienced 
your trouble and I reacted very differ- 
ently.” These are the types of under- 
standing which we usually offer and 
receive—an evaluative understanding 
from the outside. But when someone 
understands how it feels and seems to 
be me, without wanting to analyze me 
or judge me, then I can blossom and 
grow in that climate. And research 
bears out this common observation. 
When the therapist can grasp the mo- 
ment-to-moment experiencing occur- 
ring in the inner world of the client, as 
the client sees it and feels it, without 
losing the separateness of his own 
identity in this empathic process, then 
change is likely to occur. 


TUDIES with a variety of clients 

show that when these three condi- 
tiorls occur in the therapist, and when 
they are to some degree perceived by 
the client, therapeutic movement en- 
sues, the client finds himself painfully 
but definitely learning and growing, 
and both he and his therapist regard 
the outcome as successful. It seems 
from our studies that it is attitudes 
such as these, rather than the thera- 
pist’s technical knowledge and _ skill, 
which are primarily responsible for 
therapeutic change. 


You may well ask, “But why does 
a person who is seeking help change 
for the better when he is involved over 
a period of time in a relationship with 
a therapist which contains these ele- 
ments? How does this come about?” 
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Let me try very briefly to answer this 
question. 

The reactions of the client who ex- 
periences for a time the kind of thera- 
peutic relationship which I have de- 
scribed are a reciprocal of the thera- 
pist’s attitude. In the first place, as he 
finds someone else listening acceptantly 
to his feelings, he little by little be- 
comes able to listen to himself. He 
begins to receive the communications 
from within himself, to realize that he 
is angry, to recognize when he is 
frightened, even to realize when he is 
feeling courageous. As he becomes 
more open to what is going on within 
him, he becomes able to listen to feel- 
ings which he has always denied and 
repressed. He can listen to feelings 
which have seemed to him so terrible, 
or so disorganizing, or so bizarre, that 
he has never been able to recognize or 
sense their existence in himself. 
While he is learning to listen to him- 
self, he also becomes more acceptant 
of himself. As he expresses more and 
more of the hidden and awful aspects 
of himself, he finds the therapist 
showing a consistent and uncondition- 
al positive regard for him and his feel- 
ings. Slowly he moves towards taking 
this same attitude towards himself, 
accepting himself as he is, and there- 
fore ready to move forward in the 
process of becoming. And finally, as he 
listens more accurately to the feelings 
within, and becomes less evaluative 
and more acceptant towards himself, 
he also moves towards greater con- 
gruence. He finds it possible to move 
out from behind the facades that he 
has used, to drop his defensive behav- 
iors, and more openly to be what he 
truly is. 


As these changes occur, as he be- 
comes more self-aware, more self-ac- 
ceptant, less defensive, and more open, 
he finds that he is at last free to change 
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and grow in the directions that are 
natural to the human organism. 

Now I want to put something of this 
process in factual statements. Again, 
each statement is borne out by empiri- 
cal findings. 


Kk KNOW that the client in the 

process of therapy shows move- 
ment on each of a number of continua. 
Starting from wherever he may be on 
each continuum that I will mention, 
he moves towards the upper end. 

In regard to feelings and personal 
meanings, he moves away from a state 
in which feelings are unrecognized, 
unowned, unexpressed. He moves to- 
ward a flow in which everchanging 
feelings are experienced in the mo- 
ment, knowingly and acceptingly, and 
may be accurately expressed. 

The process involves a change in the 
manner of his experiencing. Initially 
he is remote from his experiencing. An 
example would be the intellectualizing 
person who talks about himself and his 
feelings in abstractions, leaving you 
wondering very much what is actually 
going on within him. From such re- 
moteness he moves towards an imme- 
diacy of experiencing in which he lives 
openly in his feelings, and knows that 
he can turn to his experiencing to dis- 
cover its current meaning. 

The process involves a loosening of 
the cognitive maps of experience. From 
construing experience in rigid ways 
which are perceived as external facts, 
the client moves toward developing 
changing, loosely-held construings of 
meanings in experience, constructs 
which are modifiable by each new ex- 
perience. 

In general the evidence shows that 
the process moves away from fixity, 
remoteness from feelings and experi- 
ence, rigidity of self-concept, remote- 
ness from people, impersonality of 


functioning. It moves toward fluidity, 
changingness, immediacy of feelings 
and experience, acceptance of feelings 
and experience, tentativeness of con- 
structs, discovery of a changing self in 
one’s changing experience, realness 
and closeness of relationships, a unity 
and integration of functioning. 

We are continually learning more 
about this process by which change 
comes about, and I am not sure that 
this very brief summary conveys much 
of the richness of our findings. 

But let me turn now to the outcomes 
of therapy, to the relatively lasting 
changes which occur. As in the other 
things I have said, I will limit myself 
to statements borne out by research 
evidence. 

We know now that individuals who 
live in such a relationship as I have 
described, even for a relatively limited 
number of hours, show profound and 
significant changes in personality, at- 
titudes, and behavior, changes that do 
not occur in matched control groups. 
In such a relationship, even though it 
is imperfectly realized, the individual 
becomes more integrated, as evidenced 
by projective tests, for example. He 
shows fewer of the characteristics 
which are usually termed “neurotic” 
or “psychotic,” and more of the char- 
acteristics of the healthy, well-func- 
tioning person. He changes his percep- 
tion of himself, becoming more realistic 
in his views of himself. He becomes 
more like the person he wishes to be. 
He values himself more highly. He is 
more expressive. He is more self- 
confident and self-directing. He has a 
better understanding of himself, be- 
comes more open to his experience, 
denies or represses less of his experi- 
ence, becomes more accepting in his 
attitudes towards others, seeing others 
as more similar to himself. In his be- 
havior he shows similar changes. He 
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is less frustrated by stress, and recov- 
ers from stress more quickly. He be- 
comes more mature in his everyday 
behavior, as this is o served by his 
friends. He is less defensive, more 
adaptive, more able to meet situations 
and problems effectively and creatively. 


ERHAPS the facts I have given 

will make it clear why I feel that 
we are approaching the point where 
we can write a genuine equation in this 
subtle area of inter-personal relation- 
ships. Using all of the research find- 
ings that we have available, here is a 
very tentative formulation of the crude 
equation which | believe contains the 
facts. The equation would run some- 
thing like this: The more that the 
client perceives the therapist as real or 
genuine, as empathic, as having an un- 
conditional regard for him, the more 
the client wil move away from a static, 
fixed, unfeeling, impersonal type of 
functioning, and the more he will move 
toward a way of functioning marked 
by a fluid, changing, acceptant expe- 
riencing of differentiated personal feel- 
ings. The consequence of this move- 
ment is an alteration in personality and 
behavior in the direction of psychic 
health and maturity, and more realistic 
relationships to self, others, and the 
environment. 


Up to this point I have spoken of 
the process of counseling and therapy 
objectively, stressing what we know, 
trying to write it as a crude equation 
in which we can at least tentatively put 
down some of the specific terms. But 
let me now try to approach it from the 
inside, and without ignoring this fac- 
tual knowledge, present this equation 
as it occurs subjectively in both thera- 
pist and client. I want to do this be- 
cause therapy in its occurrence is a 
highly personal, subjective experience. 
This subjective experience has quali- 
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ties very different from the objective 
characteristics it possesses when it is 
viewed externally, so I would like to 
give a picture from the inside. 


To the therapist, it is a new venture 
in relating. He feels, ‘Here is this 
other person—my client. I am a little 
afraid of him, afraid of the depths in 
him, as I am a little afraid of the 
depths in myself. Yet as he speaks, I 
begin to feel a respect for him, to feel 
my kinship to him. I sense how fright- 
ening his world is for him, and how 
tightly he tries to hold it in place. I 
would like to sense his feelings, and 
I would like him to know that I under- 
stand his feelings. I would like him to 
know that I stand with him in his 
tight, constricted little world, and that 
I can look upon it relatively unafraid. 
Perhaps I can make it a safer world 
for him. I would like my feelings in 
this relationship with him to be as 
clear and transparent as possible, so 
that they are a discernible reality for 
him, to which he can return again and 
again. I would like to go with him on 
the fearful journey into himself, into 
the buried fear and hate and love which 
he has never been able to let flow in 
him. I recognize that this is a very 
human and unpredictable journey for 
me as well as for him, and that I may, 
without even knowing my fear, shrink 
away within myself from some of the 
feelings that he discovers. To this ex- 
tent I know I will’ be limited in my 
ability to help him. I realize that at 
times his own fears may make him 
perceive me as uncaring, as rejecting, 
as an intruder, as one who does not 
understand. I want fully to accept 
these feelings in him, and yet I hope 
also that my own real feelings will 
show through so clearly that in time he 
cannot fail to perceive them. Most of 
all I want him to encounter in me a 
real person. I don’t need to be uneasy 
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as to whether my own feelings are 
‘therapeutic.’ What [ am and what I 
feel are good enough to be a basis for 
therapy if I can transparently be what 
I am and what I feel in relationship 
to him. Then perhaps he can be what 
he is, openly and without fear.” 


ND THE CLIENT, for his part, 

goes through far more complex 
sequences, which can only be suggest- 
ed. Perhaps schematically his feelings 
change in some of these ways. “I am 
afraid of him. I want help but I don’t 
know whether to trust him. He might 
see things which I don’t know in my- 
self, frightening and bad elements. He 
seems not to be judging me, but I’m 
sure he is. I can’t tell him what really 
concerns me, but I can tell him about 
some past experiences which are re- 
lated to my concern. He seems to 
understand those, so I can reveal a bit 
more of myself. 

“But now that I have shared with 
him some of this bad side of me, he 
despises me. I am sure of it. But it’s 
strange I can find little evidence of it. 
Do you suppose that what I have told 
him isn’t so bad? Is it possible that 
I need not be ashamed of it as a part 
of me? I no longer feel that he despises 
me. It makes me feel that I want to 
go further, exploring me, perhaps ex- 
pressing more of myself. I find him a 
sort of companion as I do this. He 
seems really to understand. 


“But now I am getting frightened 
again, and this time deeply frightened. 
I didn’t realize that exploring the un- 
known recesses of myself would make 
me feel feelings that I have never ex- 
perienced before. It’s very strange, 
because in one way these aren’t new 
feelings. I sense that they have always 
been there, but they seem so bad and 
disturbing I’ve never dared to let them 
flow in me. And now as I live these 
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feelings in the hours with him, I feel 
terribly shaky, as though my world is 
falling apart. It used to be sure and 
firm. Now it’s loose, permeable, and 
vulnerable. It isn’t pleasant to feel 
things I have always been frightened 
of before. It’s his fault. Yet curiously 
I am eager to see him and I feel more 
safe when I am with him. 

“T don’t know who I am any more, 
but sometimes when I feel things I 
seem solid and real for a moment. I am 
troubled by the contradictions I find 
in myself. I act one way and feel an- 
other; I think one thing and feel an- 
other. It’s very disconcerting. It’s also 
sometimes adventurous and_ exhila- 
rating to be trying to discover who 
I am. Sometimes I catch myself feeling 
that perhaps the person I am is worth 
being, whatever that means. 


“T am beginning to find it very 
satisfying though often painful to share 
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There IS an answer... 
for ALL ages! 


THE BROWN SCHOOLS 
for mentally retarded and 
emotionally disturbed persons 
from infancy to maturity* 
Older retarded persons: 2! years and over 
etarded children: infancy to 2! years 


Emotionally disturbed children and 
adolescents: 8 to 18 years 


FOR @ detailed catalogue describing 
THE BROWN SCHOOLS in both 
text and photographs, write to 
MRS. NOVA LEE DEAR! R 
ne ING, Registrar 


P. O. Box 4008 
Austin 51, Texas 
Paul 


L. White, M. D., 
Medical and Psychiatric Director 


The Grown Schools 


Austin and San Marcos, Texas 
Fou in 1940 


Sia separate resident centers 


just what it is I am feeling at this 
moment. You know, it’s really helpful 
to try to listen to myself, to hear what's 
going on in me. I’m not so frightened 
any more of what is going on in me. 
It seems pretty trustworthy. I use 
some of my hours with him to dig 
deep into myself, to know what I am 
feeling. It’s scary work, but I want to 
know. And I do trust him most of the 
time, and that helps. I feel pretty vul- 
nerable and raw, but I know he doesn’t 
want to hurt me, and I even believe 
he cares. It occurs to me as I try to 
let myself down and down, deep into 
myself, that maybe if I could sense 
what is going on in me, and could re- 
alize its meaning, I would know who 


I am, and I would also know what to 
do. At least I feel this knowing some- 
times with him. 


“T can even tell him just how I am 
feeling towards him at any given mo- 
ment, and instead of this killing the 
relationship, as I used to fear, it seems 
to deepen it. Do you suppose this 
could be true of my feelings with other 
people also? Perhaps that wouldn’t be 
too dangerous either. 


“You know, I feel as if I am float- 
ing along on the current of life, very 
adventurously, being me. I get defeated 
sometimes, I get hurt sometimes, but 
I am learning that those experiences 
are not fatal. I don’t know exactly who 
I am, but I can feel my reactions at 
any given moment, and they seem to 
work out pretty well as a basis for my 
behavior from moment to moment. 
Maybe this is what it means to be me. 
But of course I can only do this be- 
cause I feel safe in the relationship 
with my therapist. Or could I be niy- 
self this way outside of this relation- 
ship? I wonder. I wonder. Perhaps I 
could.” 


What I have just presented doesn't 
happen rapidly. It may take years. It 
may not, for reasons we do not under- 
stand very well, happen at all. But at 
least this may suggest an inside view 
of the factual picture I have tried to 
present of the process of psycho- 
therapy as it occurs. in both the thera- 
pist and his client. 


p RIDE in the sense of self-respect transcends shame, but is fully consonant 

with humility. Only the man with true pride in his capacities as a human 
being can have a significant humility; only the truly humble in apprehending 
the immensity of the universe and the world beyond himself can have a 
significant pride—a sense of his own identity—-HeL—EN N. Lynp, from On 
Shame and the Search for Indentity. Harcourt, Brace & Co. 
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Our failure to understand relationship deeply 
leads us to do things “for” people rather than 
“with” them. Not really meeting them we do not 
really meet God. 


The Place of Relationship in Learning 
How to Pray 


EAL PRAYER occurs’ within 
relationship. Prayer becomes vital 
and meaningful when we feel ourselves 
in relationship to that power which is 
greater than ourselves. Without the 
sense of being in relationship to God, 
prayer soon loses its vitality and alive- 
ness. Yet still much needs to be learn- 
ed about the importance of relation- 
ship in learning how to pray. We 
might ask: what is the relationship 
which we may establish with another 
person in which they can begin to 
develop the attitudes and the readiness 
for relationship, so that it is possible 
for them to become truly and deeply 
aware of relationship to God? 
One of my clients who has been in 
a counseling relationship for two years 
has written some very vital prayers 
arising out of her growth in that re- 
lationship.’ These prayers seem to 
arise out of a very direct experiencing 
of the relationship with God. She felt 
that the experiencing, or the capacity 
to experience the relationship with 
God, was awakened within her as she 
was able to experience and enter the 
relationship with another in counsel- 
ing. Therefore, there may be impor- 


‘Prayers written by Mrs. John Payne. 


H. WALTER YODER 


Pastoral Director 
Religious Counseling Center 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 


tant suggestions for us as to how we 
may relate to one another in such a 
way that the relationship will be expe- 
rienced and entered into deeply enough 
to feel vividly our relationship with 
God and so open ourselves prayer- 
fully. 

Within a good counseling relation- 
ship the desire to be honest and to be 
treated honestly begins to grow. How- 
ever, this is also a painful process. The 
mysterious aspects of the self have been 
kept in obscurity and mystery because 
there is something which hurts about 
getting into them. As this client, too, 
comes to want to get into herself more 
accurately and more realistically and 
more honestly, she finds many tender 
spots which do hurt as they are 
brought into the light. In working 
through this desire to be more com- 
pletely honest, with the feeling of hurt 
and self-pity as more aspects of the self 
were revealed, she came to experience 
the healing recognition of a deeper 
relationship. The following thankful 
prayer reveals this deeper spiritual un- 
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derstanding and the achievement of a 
new relationship with God: 


Dear God, 

I thank You for letting me feel Your 
love. I do not ever “deserve” it, but to- 
day You let me know You love me even 
when I didn’t think You could. I felt so 
unlovely and unloved, I thought no one 
could love me, not even You. Yet some- 
how, in spite of all I did to keep my 
self-pity, You blessed me and I knew 
You care. 

For twenty-four hours I refused to 
really try to let You in. I locked myself 
away from You and licked my wounds. 
I knew the way and I only barely 
started before I told myself You couldn't 
love me this way. When I really sought 
You, You came and | feel so grateful 
and so ashamed for pretending Your 
love was small like mine. | know better, 
too. Amen. 


This experience of finding a new, in- 
timate, and vivid relationship with God 
following the opening up of some new 
aspect of one’s self is both painful and 
encouraging. As the results of the in- 
sight and new experience flow in, she 
experiences the strengthening answer 
of God to the prayer in a new concern 
for others and a new recognition and 
perspective of how they may _ be 
reached. With new honesty and insight 
into herself before God she is able to 
see herself in relation to others in a 
new way: 


Dear God, 

I thought that there was something I 
wanted very badly. | did too, I asked for 
it, and longed for it. The only thing I 
never did was to pray for it and let 
You help me get it. | never even really 
worked for it. I just blamed the lack on 
my situation. It seems as if maybe 
I’ve got the cart before the horse in my 
life. Instead of feeling that I could do 
Your work if I could really feel loved, 
I guess I'd better try doing Your work 
and then maybe I'll feel loved. Why I 
should feel loved when I can’t love 
doesn’t make sense either, but | do when 
I can be even a little open to You. 


I have never prayed for Your guid- 
ance in helping someone to know You 
even though that change would bring 
me everything my wildest dreams could 
contain. Please, dear God, do help me. 
I am so late and I must do so much. 
Help to love as You love so that he 
may feel my love and grow through its 
nourishment. Amen. 


ANY PERSONS have felt the 

experience of comfort in a deeply 
accepting relationship, and their pray- 
ers seek and give thanks to God for the 
assurance that “underneath are the 
everlasting arms.” In the counseling 
relationship, also, there is the comfort- 
ing sense of being able to deeply trust 
and depend on relationship with an- 
other. However, there comes a time 
when the client recognizes the new 
feelings of strength must also have ex- 
pression and exercise. The possibilities 
of leadership lie before her. She real- 
izes and expresses in the following 
prayer her coming and leaving of the 
creative relationship with God: 


Dear God, 

I know that I am afraid of becoming a 
leader. The responsibility of being a 
leader in Your Kingdom is terrible. I 
have just learned the blessing of follow- 
ing one of Your servants and now I 
don’t want to “go and do likewise.” 
When I get to the final step I try to 
hide and pretend I don’t know Your 
will. I’m so afraid that if I were to 
really follow enough to lead, I would 
lose the joy in just following. And so 
I try to grab and hang on to the bless- 
ing You bestow on one who follows 
one who is made like Your true Son. 
I’m afraid to pay the price and so You 
must take Your blessing back. Help me, 
please, to take up the cross and do what 
I can do without losing sight of the 
source of my power. I want so badly 
to feel Your pleasure in me again. 
Everything is barren and cold without 
it. Amen. 


Relationship can only be really real 
when it is whole, whether it is with 
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God or man. This, too, requires growth 
to fully understand and more important 
to experience. Very often for the adult 
client intellectual thinking through and 
understanding comes first. It may be 
more difficult to “feel it in the skin.” 
Yet there is no complete experiencing 
the relationship unless it includes the 
mind, the body, and the spirit. The 
mental gratitude of our client, who has 
known intellectual relationship and 
growth, begins to push into physical 
feeling too. The body that has been a 
dead lump and a block to real commu- 
nion and relationship with others be- 
gins to feel the stirring of life, too. One 
is reminded how Jesus said, ‘Unless 
ye become as a little child, ye shall not 
enter into the kingdom of God.” The 
following prayer carries some of this 
bursting forth of new and naive re- 
sponse : 


Dear God, 

When I can really pray to You I feel 
a wonderful stretching of my muscles 
that lets me know You are present in 
my body and will help me to use it to 
Your glory. I want to laugh and sing 
and hug every person around me. No 
task is hard and I can’t find enough to 
do. May I please find the way to fully 
understand this sensation so that I may 
not waste it. dmen. 


Even when we have come to exper- 
ience the benefit of prayer and a closer 
relationship with God, how often we 
try to run off with good that we have 
received and even become competitive 
with God. In the counseling relation- 
ship the client may work through this 
kind of attitude towards relationship 
also. The client comes to feel superior 
to the counselor, feeling that they have 
outgrown the help and no longer need 
it, and desire to get away from any fur- 
ther recognition of need or dependency. 
The value of relationship and the 
source of strength and stimulus which 


they had found in it are forgotten and 
they become competitive or plunge off 
into their own track. At this stage in 
counseling, the client has achieved 
enough to stand upon her own feet, 
enough to initiate new ventures, 
enough to assume responsibility and 
maybe even leadership, enough to 
know a new awareness in mind, in 
body, and in spirit. Now there is the 
temptation to recognize this only as a 
self-achievement and not as the flower 
of a humble openness toward creativi- 
ty. So our client also became competi- 
tive and initiated ventures which would 
be separate and undermining to the 
counselor. Insight into this element of 
pride and its direction are revealed in 
a prayer that followed through work- 
ing out this attitude in counseling : 


Dear God, 

I know that I am in mortal danger of 
becoming proud. I feel that I have 
learned some truths and I want to use 
them, but | want always to know com- 
pletely where I learned them. It is only 
because You led me where they could 
be learned and were so very patient with 
me when [ refused to listen and under- 
stand that I have been blessed with 
knowing anything. 

Dear God, it all comes from You, may 
| please not waste what You give me 
into my care, but may I always remain 
mindful of the source of all my good. No 
feeling can match that of being truly 
humble for sheer, matchless joy! My 
soul needs to drink from that cup con- 
stantly to realize its full capacity. 4men. 


O MUCH of our supposed service 

of our fellow men, even in the 
church or under religious auspices, 
does not begin with deep prayer. Our 
failure to understand relationship deep- 
ly leads us to do things “for” people 
rather than “with” them. Not really 
meeting them, we do not really meet 
God. The experience of relationship 
more deeply in counseling as well as 
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the reading and the discussion of the 
works of Martin Buber precipitated a 
clarification and identification of the 
meaning and the value of relationship 
in our client. As other persons came 
to feel the growing strength in this 
client and sought her out for help to 
themselves, she could experience with 
gratitude the den 1» !s that were made 
upon her in other relationships. She 
found herself in this kind of prayer 
with which we could hope all persons 
would enter upon their calls for 
service : 


Dear God, 

I feel so honored I must write it 
down. If I have become a Thou for 
someone, with all that means, I feel so 
humble and grateful and proud all at 
once. Really, all I can say now is, 
Thank You, God. Amen. 


Our prayers may deal with many of 
the problems of our lives, our wishes, 
our hopes, our plans, our relation- 
ships, but our growth in capacity to 
relate to love, and to know how we 
resist it, lies close to the very heart of 
what prayer is, for love is God. Gen- 
erally we try to repress any way in 
which we might be fighting God, for 
it seems only destructive and to have 
no place in real prayer. It is very dis- 
tressing to discover that the one on 
whom much depends and from whom 
help is sought is also the one toward 
whom much resentment may be felt. 
With all of the gratitude and appre- 
ciation that is experienced in relation- 
ship toward the counselor, clients also 
come to the painful recognition that a 
continuing resistance and resentment 
is also there. In this way they may also 
come to experience the tragic nature 
of our relationship with God. He who 
seeks only our good, upon whom our 
lives depend, and toward whom we are 
conscious of feeling love and gratitude, 
is also the One toward whom we ex- 


perience resistance. This understand- 
ing of our relationship to Creativity or 
Love can also come to be known and 
to be recognized and dealt with in the 
counseling relationship. It leads to this 
deeper and more open prayer: 


That I can feel resentment toward the 
person who showed me the way is a 
very sobering knowledge. I do not now 
feel the shame that I have in the past, 
rather now I realize I must know that 
that, too, is a part of me and You still 
love me. What do I have to fear? 

This one way to know Your great 
love is so tremendous that if I spend 
the rest of my life trying to repay the 
one who let know its fullness I couldn't 
begin. That I can feel resentful because 
I cannot now feel more is a_ mean, 
despicable part of me I don’t like. Help 
me to know what to do with this side 
of me that it, too, may serve You. 


How we do twist and turn before 
God and in relationship to Him! This 
paper has tried to describe how a client 
in counseling comes to understand in 
relationship to the counselor how this 
twisting and turning in the face of 
Love occurs. So as we learn more 
deeply how we relate to one another, 
we also learn more deeply how we may 
relate to Love. Out of.this deepened 
awareness and openness arises the 
deepest opening and gratefulness to- 
ward God. Out of the awareness comes 
decision : 


Dear God, 

May I always grow toward You. | 
seek the meeting with You like an ad- 
dict. Each dose must be increased or 
I have withdrawal symptoms. I thank 
You, dear God, for this with all my 
heart. May this always be so. I want 
never to rest except in Thee. 

I realize how narrow this ridge is, 
but it is so glorious, I love every step. 
I love also every step that has helped 
me on my way. Dear God, life is just 
so good I wouldn't change a_ thing. 
Thank You for every good and perfect 
gift You've lavished on me. Amen. 
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MORE PRODUCTIVE PASTORAL CALLING 


A MINISTER writes .. . 


I have long felt a need to make the 
pastoral contacts of my ministry more 
productive of spiritual growth in the 
people. Evangelistic or sick calls or 
those made when there is obvious 
personal crisis present problems that 
have been treated many times. So do 
contacts in which the person brings up 
a need. The September, 1957, issue of 
PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY was very help- 
ful in contacts that are related to ad- 
ministration. 

But those “routine” calls that so 
easily become only social calls present 
the problem. It seems hardly in keeping 
with the pastoral purpose to use them 
solely or even largely for promotional 
purposes. Yet what theory, what tech- 
niques can we find to guide us in mak- 
ing these calls productive in case the 
pastor and his people find uncongenial 
a pattern of prayer and Bible reaching 
in each case. With me, and I believe 
with my people, such a practice would 
close doors to realistic communication 
rather than open them. 

I heard of one pastor who used a 
series of questions in each call: Do you 
have family prayers? Do you tithe ?— 
and others of like nature. Everyone 


knew what the questions would be. 
This is one way to grapple with the 
situation. But without some modifica- 
tion it hardly seems promising in my 
case at least. 
—TueE Rev. Roy H. Murray 
The Methodist Church 
Winslow, Illinois 


JAMES B. ASHBROOK, Associate Professor 
of Pastoral Theology, Colgate Rochester 
Divinity School, replies . . . 


Here is a question that plagues and 
baffles us ministers. It is so true that 
when we call with a specific purpose— 
sickness, death, family crisis, commit- 
ment to Christ—we have at least some 
idea of what we are doing. So, too, the 
person we call on has some idea why 
we are there. But with the hit-or-miss 
call, how can we make it more produc- 
tive of spiritual growth? 

The minister asks, “what theory, 
what techniques can we find to guide 
us?” He goes on to mention specific 
“techniques,” and, I think, quite prop- 
erly rejects them as being inadequate. 
The point of focus is not on “tech- 
nique,” but on “theory.” We have to 
ask ourselves: What exactly is the 
reason I am calling on this person? 
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Why am I here and not somewhere 
else? What would I like to have 
happen ? 

These questions help establish our 
point of reference. Each man must an- 
swer these questions for himself. No 
man can tell another man what they 
should be. But, let me go on to say 
what they are for me. I am trying to 
establish contact with this person. I 
want to reach through the smoke 
screen we throw out to protect us from 
each other and to touch him as a per- 
son. You can speak of this as establish- 
ing contact and building rapport. I like 
to think of it as my encountering the 
person I call on as a person and _ his 
encountering me as a person. 

Since my purpose in the routine call 
is for us to encounter each other as 
persons, then my responsibility is to 
be as open and as responsive as I am 
capable of being. I am not there to pry 
into the other person’s privacy. It is 
none of my business what his problems 
are. He should not have to feel under 
any external pressure to open up. The 
picture which the Book of Revelation 
gives us of the Christ is pertinent at 
this point. Christ stands at the door 
and knocks. If any man hears his voice 
and opens the door, he will go in and 
be with him. I feel my responsibility is 
only to provide an openness and recep- 
tivity. Whether or not the person re- 
sponds to that is his responsibility. He 
may choose to lead me into the inner 
sanctum of his soul. On the other hand, 
he may feel no need to, or else no 
cesire to. But that is his affair. If my 
physical “presence” is combined with 
my psychological and spiritual ‘“‘pres- 
ence,” then my purpose in calling is 
fulfilled. We have “met” as deeply as 
the person feels he wants to be “met.” 

Actually, the routine call is simply 
laying the groundwork for a more 
meaningful encounter when need 


arises. In that case, even the seemingly 
meaningless verbiage serves our pur- 
pose. We are saying by our presence, 
“T am interested in you as a person, | 
am not trying to sell you a bill of goods 
or to force you to do anything you do 
not want to do. If you ever need me, 
you know that I care.’’ Sometimes | 
find myself falling into the trap of feel- 
ing that every person I call on or talk 
to must be struggling with some deep 
spiritual or psychological need. Well, 
that is just not true! There are many 
times when life goes smoothly and well. 
We are not always burdened down nor 
are our people burdened down. How- 
ever, if we have “touched” at a more 
superficial level, when the crises come, 
the person will feel he can turn to us. 
We have “met” socially, now we 
“meet” seriously. 


The purpose—theory, to use the 
minister’s term—is to meet as persons 
and not simply to pass as ships in the 
night. Real “meeting” takes place 
whenever we talk about matters that 
are important to us. As long as I chat- 
ter about that which makes no differ- 
ence, I am holding the other person at 
arm’s length. As soon as I talk about 
what does make a difference, [ am in- 
viting him into my soul. In _ other 
words, it doesn’t matter so much what 
we talk about as how we talk about it. 
I have engaged in a discussion of the 
religious life with people and for all 
the meaning it had fer them they could 
have been talking about the nice day 
outside. On the other hand, I have had 
people say, “There is something I 
would like to show you.” And with 
that they might show me an old snap- 
shot, or a painting, or a flower garden, 
or a newly decorated room. What, in 
effect, they are saying is this: “I like 
you. I trust you. I want to share with 
you some of myself. I let you see me 
by showing you what’s important to 
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me.” When this has taken place, the 
call may have seemed “‘social,”’ but for 
me it has been “‘spiritual.’”’ We have 
met as persons. An “I-Thou” relation- 
ship has emerged! 

—James B. 


THE REV. ROY A. BURKHART, Minister 
Emeritus, The First Community Church, 
Columbus, Ohio, answers . . . 


I would not be interested in calling 
just to get answers to some questions. 
If such information is needed, it could 
be secured much better by a layman. 
No matter how ideal the relationship 
between the minister and his people, 
such a procedure would “put them on 
the spot” and they would have a need 
to say what they thought the minister 
wanted to hear. 

I believe more in pastoral calling 
than ever in my life. There are so 
many situations which motivate the 
minister to call, as the minister asking 
the question indicates. But there is a 
place for the friendly call that is just 
for the sake of maintaining a relation- 
ship. There is also a place for the min- 
ister to drop in occasionally on the 
men of his church, at the office or fac- 
tory. Personal contact may have great- 
er results than a dozen sermons. 

—Roy A. BuRKHART 


THE REV. SAMUEL M. SHOEMAKER, min- 
ister of Calvary Episcopal Church, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania, replies . . . 


In reply to your questioner about 
pastoral calling, I think the only prin- 
ciple in pastoral calling must be to 
find out where the person is and help 
them in that situation, and help them 
find their next spiritual step. When 
people are very sick, it is obviously 
strength, comfort, the sense of God’s 
surrounding and upholding care, and 
of human concern plus God’s concern 


coming through the minister to them. 
Four times out of five, I think we 
ought to be thinking about the person’s 
need. The fifth time I think it’s entirely 
legitimate to talk about the need of 
the church itself, with them, and then 
I see no harm whatever in raising 
questions like the tithe. That may be 
people’s next step. 

Fosdick said a man is like an island, 
you have to row all around him before 
you find a place to land. I think the 
problem for the ordinary clergyman is 
to find the place to land. I do not think 
of praying with every person I call on, 
but one must be alert and aware, and 
not kept back by  self-consciousness 
when this is the thing we’re meant to 
do. There is required a deeper under- 
standing of the individual, and this 
may mean time, and not the application 
of any method whatever. Of this, I feel 
very sure. 

—SaMvUEL M. SHOEMAKER 


THE REV. EDGAR N. JACKSON, minister 
of The Mamaroneck Methodist Church, 
Mamaroneck, New York, answers .. . 


I have been doing pastoral calling 
for twenty-five years. I have usually 
averaged about a thousand calls a year. 
I know the problems that are involved 
in making such calls useful. I am also 
sure that no one approach to the pas- 
toral call can serve all men or all pur- 
poses. I do not know that my experi- 
ence will be especially helpful, but I 
will present it for what it may be worth 
to others who are concerned about its 
usefulness. 

There is a hierarchy in calling. Some 
calls serve the pastoral purpose more 
readily than others. The alert pastor 
can turn even the “social call” to a 


good purpose in time, for it is a chance 
to observe persons in the home en- 
vironment. By a hierarchy in calling | 
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mean that there are a variety of func- 
tions that can be ranked in importance 
and in their claim on the pastor’s time. 
I list them as Emergency calls, Be- 
reavement calls, Hospital calls, Sick 
calls. Shut-in calls, Problem calls, Or- 
ganizational calls, Promotional calls, 
Troubled-water calls, Cultivation calls, 
and Social calls. In that order they 
make a claim on the time and energy 
of the pastor and, in about that order, 
I think they may be productive of real 
movement in dealing with the basic 
concerns of persons. 


When there is a real and indicated 
need the possibility of coming to grips 
with the need is increased. The first 
half dozen on the list are usually spe- 
cific in that way. The others have an 
opportunity for effective work but not 
as easily. Organizational calls usually 
begin with the work of the church as 
the individual participates in it, but 
often they open up attitudes of mind 
that call for exploration and growth. 
Promotional calls also offer an oppor- 
tunity to relate the person to the work 
of the church in such a way that per- 
sonal attitudes are exposed and can be 
fruitfully examined. Who has _ not 
found that recruiting a teacher or a 
youth group advisor presents an un- 
usual opportunity to think about mat- 
ters of faith and practice? Troubled- 
water calls, where the pastor tries to 
understand what has gone wrong in 
some human relationship, is often an 
opportunity to deal with feelings that 
may have deep roots and can produce 
a helpful counseling relationship. Cul- 
tivational calls are usually a chance to 
explore the relationships of new people 
in the town with the church and what 
it may mean. It gives a chance to deal 
with fears and objections constructive- 
lv. The Social call may help to build 
the foundation for a relationship that 
may ultimately prove fruitful. If the 


call is structured by a series of ques- 
tions it may never get beyond the 
questions. If it is an effort to become 
acquainted with the person, his back- 
ground, his interests and his concerns, 
it may well be the first important step 
toward a mutual understanding that is 
essential to a healthful pastor-parish- 
ioner relationship. 


The social call is not merely ringing 
doorbells for the sake of ringing door- 
bells. It can take a number of forms. 
It may be a dinner party, a fishing trip, 
or a friendly cup of coffee. These items 
are not to be discredited because they 
do not immediately lead to prayer and 
Bible reading. They may lead to the 
mood of questioning and understand- 
ing which can make the apt quotation 
of scripture or the simple act of medi- 
tation rewarding. The formal call with 
the traditional use of religious forms 
may in this day and age build barriers 
rather than remove them. The effective 
relationship of a pastor with his people 
should move in the direction of re- 
moving the artificial barriers that so 
often exist, and replace them with a 
basis for easy approach and mutual 
respect that can become a sound basis 
for the spoken word in preaciing or 
the sympathetic listening in counsel- 
ing. 

No one can give an easy answer as 
to how one should call. It is an art that 
is learned through practice and a con- 
cern for the personalities of others. It 
is a rich and unique opportunity of- 
fered the pastor and with understand- 
ing it can be employed to produce rich 
fruit in the ministry. 


—Epcar N. JAcKsoNn 


Editor’s Note. For a further and more 
comprehensive discussion of this theme, see 
Dr. Jackson's article on “A New Look at 
Pastoral Calling” in this issue. 
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Editor's Note. In our February issue we 
published an article by Dr. Paul Rown- 
tree Clifford on “The Theology of Accept- 
ance.” One of the major themes of the ar- 
ticle was, in Dr. Clifford’s words, “What- 
ever the word ‘acceptance’ may mean in the 
Christian vocabulary, it cannot mean that 
God accepts man unconditionally as he is, 
making no demands upon him. . .” The ar- 
ticle evoked a great deal of discussion as 
exemplified by some of the letters printed 
here. 


A MINISTER writes .. . 


I read with interest “The Theology 
of Acceptance” by Paul Rowntree 
Clifford in the February issue of Pas- 
TORAL PsycHoLoGy. I also feel that 
there is a real need for “a careful ex- 
amination of the theological implica- 
tions of the modern practice of pastoral 
care” (p. 19). 

I especially was interested in the 
treatment given by Dr. Clifford to the 
relation of “acceptance” to the Paul- 
ine doctrine of “justification by faith.” 
He states very well the alternatives: 
“...1s faith the ground and condition 
of acceptance . . . or is it the means 
whereby we appropriate something 
which is already true of us?” (p. 20) 

It is his choice of the first alternative 


On “The Theology of Acceptance” 


with which I disagree. On page 22 he 
writes: . . justification by faith, ... 
the phrase implies judgment apart 
from faith and a defined response as 
the ground of man’s acquital and ulti- 
mate acceptance by God.” 

I would remind Dr. Clifford that 
“justification by faith” is not the com- 
plete Pauline “phrase” but merely a 
shortened expression of “justification 
by grace through faith” (Ephesians 
2:8). Grace, not faith, is the ground 
of man’s acceptance by God. Making 
faith the ground of acceptance is to re- 
turn to the non-Pauline doctrine of 
justification by works, for here it is 
something within man that makes him 


acceptable to God. 


In answer to his question, “Does not 
this destroy the unconditional charac- 
ter of sovereign grace, and with it 
what appears to be the unconditional 
character of the counseling relation- 
ship?” (p. 22), I would say, “Yes.” 

I deeply appreciate your magazine 
and look forward to it each month with 
anticipation. 

TARVER 
Minister of 
The Methodist Church 
Chester, South Dakota 
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ANOTHER MINISTER writes .. . 


Radical acceptance is acceptance of 
a person simply as a person—without 
condition. It is the condition of com- 
munion between two individuals and 
also of communion between an_ in- 
dividual and God. This is the mean- 
ing of the Gospel that the kingdom of 
heaven is at hand—that it is present 
at a given moment to be decided for or 
against. 

It is only with misgivings that an 
inexperienced person can take issue 
with what may be a dominant opinion 
in the field of pastoral psychology, but 
question we must lest an axiom develop 
which is not grounded in reality. 

Dr. Paul R. Clifford in the Febru- 
ary issue verbalized what we hear fre- 
quently, and with conviction, from 
clergy who are at the same time de- 
voted and understanding pastors. Dr. 
Clifford stated it rather clearly as an 
a priori dogma: 


Whatever the word ‘acceptance’ may 
mean in the Christian vocabularly, it 
cannot mean that God accepts man un- 
conditionally as he is, making no de- 
mand upon him; for demand is an 
integral part of the gospel. 


Earlier in the paragraph Dr. Clifford 
seemed to say (though I am not cer- 
tain what he meant) that accepting a 
man exactly as he is means abandon- 
ing the Apostolic Faith. This is a wide- 
spread opinion, and it is not necessary 
or to the point to criticize the article 
in detail, nor even to deal with it in 
Dr. Clifford’s exact terms. However 
this reservation is expressed it is a mis- 
take for, to the contrary, radical ac- 
ceptance is the proclamation of the 
Apostolic Faith in action, the realiza- 
tion in human relationships of what the 
Church is saying—radically, I sug- 
gest—in her Scripture and her Sacra- 
ments of Holy Baptism and the Eu- 
charist. 


It is true that the term acceptance 
is difficult to handle because it is used 
differently by different people. The 
Church prefers love, but that term alsg 
is used in varying, sometimes con- 
tradictory, ways. Yet the significant 
reality is the dynamic which the words 
symbolize. It is understandable that 
clergy in our period who tend to see 
all human life in terms of ethics should 
be alarmed at the thought of radical 
acceptance—acceptance of an individu- 
al regardless of how the individual 
measures up to what we consider a 
divine standard. But concern for the 
law—the demand—cannot be realized 
at the expense of a person without a 
serious distortion of the gospel or the 
Apostolic Faith, if that term is prefera- 
ble. 

Unconditional acceptance is not, and 
never can be, in the counseling situa- 
tion or in any other personal relation- 
ship, an exclusion or denial of the 
divine demand for unconditional right- 
eousness. The demand is prior to, and 
inherent in, any situation and cannot 
be excluded. The priest, or other coun- 
selor, enters a relationship in which 
demand, promise, and acceptance are 
already operating. Our understanding 
of counseling as a discipline grounded 
in scientific knowledge frequently 
tends to obscure from us the truth that 
whenever a counseling relationship be- 
comes real, the distinction between 
priest and parishioner, counselor and 
client, and so on, is diminished until 
in the ideal situation it is completely 
gone. Then there are two persons who 
are free to know one another. Perhaps 
it is professional pride that lets us see 
the necessity for acceptance by a pas- 
tor and overlook the equally necessary 
act of acceptance by the parishioner, 
the one seeking help. This is surpris- 
ing because pastors seem to agree that 
effective counseling must be preceded 
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by a sensitive, and sometimes tedious, 
process of building a relationship in 
which the parishioner may accept the 
pastor in trust and with a minimum of 
threat. Occasionally this process is all 
that is needed to give the parishioner 
a feeling that he can handle the original 
problem which brought him to the pas- 
tor—the experience of accepting and 
being accepted by one person. In all 
cases, what is really said by the pas- 
tor, though these words will seldom be 
used until after their meaning has been 
seen by the parishioner, is that the pas- 
tor accepts this person in spite of what- 
ever he may be guilty of. It is not that 
adultery, if that is a source of guilt, is 
unimportant, but that this person is 
more important—that he is accepted 
not only in spite of the sins he has com- 
mitted, but also in spite of the sins he 
may (indeed, that he certainly will) 
commit in the future. This is what the 
cross says—that this person is ac- 
cepted as he is. 

Here the Christian pastor is likely 
to react. Is this not condoning sin? 
Will not this person be led to believe 
that his sins do not matter? Or, in Dr. 
Clifford’s term, what about the de- 
mand? 

Superficially, in the area of verbal 
logic, these questions have psychologi- 
cal force. But in depth, where people 
live, they are irrelevant. They should 
be answered sufficiently in the third 
chapter of Romans, and because Ro- 
mans deals with actual reality, St. 
Paul’s answers are continually verified 
in the life of the Church. 

Both the law (demand) and_ the 
grace (acceptance) are God’s—never 
the pastor’s, though their action may 
be discovered by a person with the 
pastor’s help and support. Both are di- 
rectly operative in any situation, and 
visibly operative in a counseling situa- 
tion even before a relationship is es- 
tablished. An individual recognizes a 
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spiritual need, i.e. a failure to meet a 
demand. Yet if grace were not opera- 
tive already, he could not ask for help. 
The pastor would see not a person ask- 
ing for understanding, but one lost in 
despair, utterly beyond his reach. It 
is more than coincidence that the entire 
passion of humanity seems concen- 
trated in the life of both parishioner 
and pastor. Neither is it true to the 
data to suppose that at the level of 
radical acceptance—both human and 
divine—the Spirit Who has created 
the situation originally cannot be 
trusted to follow through. The Gospel 
is that the kingdom of heaven is at 
hand here, in this very situation, this 
time and place. 


The response of a human being who 
hears the gospel at this level can be 
one of commitment and acceptance of 
it or one of flight—and here the cour- 
age of the pastor can be of extreme im- 
portance—but it will never be any such 
thing as an attitude that now the per- 
son can ignore the demand without 
threat to his being. This simply is nev- 
er a live option, however rational it 
might seem. 

Again, it is not by coincidence alone 
that those who hear the gospel that 
God loves them unconditionally and 
accept it, respond to Him in thanks- 
giving, eucharist. What we are saying 
in the Eucharist, the Sacrament of the 
life in Christ is that in spite of our sin 
we abide in Him and He in us. What 
we are doing is re-enacting this drama 
of redemption both as it happened in 
our Lord’s life an! deoth, and as it 
happens in individual lives otf those 
people St. Paul called the saints. The 
Sacraments may appear as automatic 
religious rites just in so far as the peo- 
ple enacting them or observing them 
have not yet “heard,” at a radical level, 
that God loves them as they are. Near- 
ly all of the “evangelism” I see in the 
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Church is an effort to persuade people 
intellectually to accept our creeds as 
probable, or at least possible, and 
physically to participate in our religi- 
ous rites for their “uplifting” influ- 
ence. To say the least, this propaganda 
effort produces questionable results 
in the life of the Church. 

Yet whatever the circumstances are 
which bring pastors and other people 
together, whether in a study, the parish 
hall, or on a downtown street corner, 
they are never alone. The kingdom of 
heaven is at hand there. The Spirit of 
the Living God is dynamically present 
making even fragmentary communica- 
tion possible. It is a pathetically ironic 
triumph of the demonic if the way of 
surrender, of the acceptance of our 
Lord’s unconditional acceptance of a 
man as he is, should be blocked by the 
threat of abandoning the Apostolic 
Faith. 

A theology of acceptance is essential 
as an interpretation of what takes place 
when people experience acceptance, but 
every act of acceptance is prior to any 
interpretation of it. Theology, too, 
must accept reality and people as they 
are and God as he is revealed in Christ, 
resisting attempts to imagine artificial 
data, even for the sake of ethical stand- 
ards. 

The moment we accept a dogma that 
says “‘acceptance’ . . . cannot mean 
that God accepts a man unconditionally 
as he is,” the Way of the Cross is 
blocked—for “‘As it is written, there is 
none righteous, no not one.” 

—Joun C. PARKER 
Curate 
Trinity Episcopal Church 
Mobile, Alabama 


A CHAPLAIN writes . . . 


The article on “The Theology of 
Acceptance” by Paul R. Clifford is 
very interesting, but as a fellow Cana- 


April 


dian Baptist, it is our opinion that if 
we err in counseling, it is in allowing 
a too rigorous “theological” thinking 
to hinder acceptance rather than the 
other way around. 

A number of questions came to mind 
during the reading of the above article: 

1. How is the pastor “abandoning 
the Apostolic Faith” in the counseling 
relationship when he seeks to under- 
stand the counselee, “helping him to 
come to himself as he actually is” in an 
acceptance atmosphere? Surely this is 
an avenue through which the activity 
of God’s Holy Spirit becomes oper- 
ative. No pastor would assume that a 
“change” in the person is unnecessary. 
How “radical” the change may be is 
another question. 

2. Dr. Clifford writes, “Whatever 
the word acceptance may mean in the 
Christian vocabulary, it cannot mean 
that God accepts man unconditionally 
as he is .. .” I have been led to believe 
that on the contrary, this is precisely 
the centre of the mystery of Christ, as 
Don Baillie has written, “When He is 
rejected, He takes the rejection in 
upon Himself” ; or again, Seward Hilt- 
ner puts it this way, “Through Jesus 
Christ, God accepts man, not in terms 
of his acceptability . .. if man had to 


‘become acceptable in order to have God 


accept him, he would never make it”; 
and again, perhaps Paul Tillich puts it 
more succinctly when he writes, “The 
Divine accepts our refusal to accept, 
and thus conquers us.” 

3. The writer further states that the 
counselor “is only permitted to be of 
help as long as he is accepted.” Is this 
actually true? Every counselor knows 
that he is often thoroughly rejected 
with open hostility many times by per- 
sons who need counseling, but accept- 
ance of this very desire to be unaccept- 
ed triggers the “conversion” process 
very frequently and the movement is 
initiated toward “wholeness.” per- 
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missive relationship rooted in accept- 
ance, as Paul Johnson suggests, is 
dynamic. 

"4. Does accepting one who does not 
wish to be accepted invade the other's 
freedom as Dr. Clifford intimates? To 
put it another way, does one withhold 
forgiveness until a person wants it? To 
continue within the theological orbit, 
did those who crucified Christ wish to 
be forgiven, or did His forgiveness 
reach out to them and embrace them 
“nevertheless ?”” Can we do less? The 
readiness, according to Christ, may 
come (John 12:32). 

5. The connotation of the word 
“identification” may be fraught with 
peril for the pastor in the counseling 


More on “Credentials. . .’ 


Editor’s Note. Jn our January issue we 
published a letter to the editor from Seward 
Hiltner on “ ‘Credentials’ for Pastoral Coun- 
seling?” together with some comments by 
several people to whom we sent Seward 
Hiltner’s letter for discussion. The publica- 
tion of Dr. Hiltner’s letter and the comments 
have since brought forth some further inter- 
esting comments which we publish herewith. 


TO THE EDITOR: 

Here is a suggestion about the 
“*Credentials’ for Pastoral Counsel- 
ing?” issue. At the heart of this ques- 
tion is the doubt that the ordinary B.D. 
provides adequate training in counsel- 
ing. [ cannot say whether this doubt is 
justified; but if the doubters were 
assured that counseling is stressed in 
the curriculum as much as homiletics 
or theology, they would cease to ques- 
tion the basic competence of the semi- 
nary graduate to counsel as well as to 
teach and preach. 

—Caro. MurpHy 
Swarthmore, Pennsylvania 


READERS’ FORUM 1 


relationship. Some of us have found 
more security in the connotation given 
to the term “empathy” by Paul John- 
son; however, perhaps from the writ- 
er’s point of view this is simply a mat- 
ter of semantics. 

The article was stimulating and “‘ac- 
ceptable” as one person’s point of view, 
but a dogmatic “flavour” in some parts 
and the ambiguity in others recalls to 
the mind of this reader the Aesop 
fable, “The Deer and the Lioa,” which 
concludes, “In avoidins one evil, 
plunge not into a worse.” 


—Hinson Mac Leop 
Whitehorse 


Yukon, Y. T. 


TO THE EDITOR: 


You are to be congratulated on open- 
ing the door into a dark closet by pos- 
ing (in the January issue) for public 
discussion the question of credentials 
for pastoral counseling, and all of us 
applaud your wisdom in prevailing up- 
on Dr. Seward Hiltner to formulate 
the issues. His wide experience and 
facile pen well qualify him to do so. 
Since both you and he invite further 
debate, (and the issue needs it) per- 
haps you will permit a by-stander to 
stir the cauldron another round or two. 

Hiltner may be right in arguing 
against “some kind of national associa- 
tion of specialists in pastoral counsel- 
ing” particularly if it were to be an 
organization outside the Church and if 
powers of accreditation were to be as- 
signed to it; but he must surely be 
wrong in arguing that special creden- 
tials for pastoral counseling are un- 
warranted and dangerous. He conjures 
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up a repulsive picture of an elite group 
of certificate framers including some 
who want to be endorsed about some- 
thing they “ought to be doing anyhow” 
and whose motives, therefore, “are not 
clear to the naked eye.’ 


This introduces, in a kind of back- 
hand serve, the whole thorny question 
of the competence of the pastor to do 
pastoral counseling, a pivotal problem 
in theological education. The real prob- 
lem in the pastoral training of the min- 
ister is not the danger that we shall 
encourage the false idea that “only reli- 
gious counselors must deal with reli- 
gion,” or the danger of tempting the 


pastor to intrude “upon the profession- 


al area of others.”” These are molehill 
problems compared with the mountain- 
ous difficulty of certifying competency 
in pastoral care. 

Hiltner seems to assume too glibly 
that ordination takes care of com- 
petency. “The clergymen’s credentials 
as clergyman come from his ordina- 
tion . . . All ministers do counseling 

. No clergyman needs or should have 
any special credentials” . . . etc. It re- 
minds one of the apologia contained in 
a current popular manual on premari- 
tal counseling: “No realistic person 
will ever feel properly and adequately 
prepared to be a good counselor. 
Whether qualified or not, the minister 
will be forced into counseling situa- 
tions.” To argue that because the min- 
ister is forced by the nature of his 
work to do counseling (or that he is 
ordained to do so) he is therefore com- 
petent to counsel is to present pre- 
destination in its most incredible form. 
One may as well argue that because the 
pastor’s work requires him to use a 
car, he is therefore competent to op- 
erate it. (One might observe in passing 
that certification of competence to op- 
erate a car is more responsibly struc- 
tured by the civil servants of the 


April 


secular order than the certification of 
competence to counsel with troubled 
souls in crisis situations is structured 
by the children of light.) If Hiltner 
had argued that ordination ought to 
certify competence in pastoral coun- 
seling, he would have been on firmer 
ground. He knows, as we all do, that 
there is no magic in ordination to pro- 
duce competence, and, as ordination is 
currently practiced, there is seldom 
anything in its procedures aimed at 
recognizing a competence previously 
certified. This being true, how can 
anyone rejoice that “the ordination 
certificate . . . has not contained a long 
list of items for the ordaining body to 
check or not to check.” It might be 
well if it did, especially where pastoral 
counseling is concerned. Someone, 
sometime, somewhere ought to be in a 
position to put a favorable (or un- 
favorable) check beside a man’s name 
at this crucial point. It is cogent to 
argue that the Church does not need, 
and would not welcome, an outside or- 
ganization to accredit its pastors, but 
it is obscurantist to argue that ordi- 
nation establishes competence. 

I am sure that Seward did not in- 
tend so to argue and that he will feel 
disposed to reject the allegation. Per- 
haps in the process of rejecting it he 
will tell us more of what he thinks on 
the question of certifying competence 
in pastoral care. Some of us are not 
satisfied with the contention that “If 
special credentials are offered to an 
elite group . . . this suggests to all 
clergymen that they had better stop 
counseling altogether unless they are 
specialists.” Sylvanus Duvall detects 
the odor of a non sequitur in this logic, 
and his observation is pat, pertinent, 
and penetrating. Clergymen would take 
a dim view of the suggestion that doc- 
tors be permitted to practice medicine 
without a license and it would seem 
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that something of the same responsible 


| restraint might also apply to us. 


—-Eart H. Furceson 
Professor of Preaching and 
Pastoral Theology 
Wesley Theological Seminary 
Washington, D. C. 


TO THE EDITOR : 

It is indeed disheartening to read 
the expression of such timid, dated 
fears of professional trespassing in so 
influential a publication. 


The obvious implication in rejecting 
the use of “therapy” to designate the 
use of counseling technique by the pas- 
tor, is that the pastor who lacks the 
abbreviation M.D. or Ph.D. in Psy- 
chology behind his name, also lacks the 
disciplined concern, inter-personal 
strength and intra-personal skill neces- 
sary to the establishment of the re- 
habilitative relationship. I doubt that 
any professional in our society gen- 
erally evidences a more complete con- 
cern, a more sustaining strength, a 
more sanctioned skill than the clergy- 
man. “Therapy” does imply depth. I 
cannot conceive a deeper relationship 
than that created by a helper for his 
brother in which both can significantly 
respond to the love of God in Jesus 
Christ. 

“Therapy” is easily used by many 
involved in the treatment of organ- 
ismic disorders, not only physicians 
and psychologists, as Dr. Hiltner be- 
lieves, but also social workers, social 
group leaders, recreation group work- 
ers, instructors in speech and locomo- 
tion, even applicators of steaming hot 
packs, consider and term themselves 
“therapists.” In practice and in defini- 
tion, the term is not as limited as some 
representatives of the AMA and the 
APA would like. 


_ Dr. Hiltner seems fearful of voca- 
tional compartmentalization. Function- 


al emphasis provides a most needed 
personal focus, especially for the vo- 
cationally anxious clergyman. It is 
through such emphasis that society has 
provided the increasingly distinct serv- 
ices to meet particular human needs. 
Specialization does often lead to ac- 
creditation, not to exercise one’s su- 
periority, but to protect a sometimes 
indiscriminate public. 

I am proud to belong to the Amer- 
ican Association of Religious Thera- 
pists. AART, composed exclusively of 
church related counselors is, I pray, 
a member of the Body speaking to the 
whole Body and to those yet outside 
the Church, of the necessary eternal 
dimensions in the therapeutic relation- 
ship. 

The Church has not as yet adequate- 
ly demonstrated its willingness to min- 
ister effectively to the whole man, de- 
spite its stated concern with all of life. 
Until the total Church more complete- 
ly accepts the ministry of counseling, 
those concerned will unite as a col- 
lective witness to the Church’s Evan- 
gelistic-freeing’ men to find God- 
ministry to every area of life, as it is 
instrumented through the ministry of 
counseling. 

—Datce H. RatLirr 
Executive Director 
Protestant Service Bureau 
Miami, Florida 


TO THE EDITOR: 

I agree with your position on 
“*Credentials’ for Pastoral Counsel- 
ing?” (January, 1961—PasTORAL PSsy- 
CHOLOGY) Those who disagree, it 
seems, have forgotten the prime func- 
tion of the pastor is to administer the 
Word and Sacrament and the historic 
task is caring for the sick and wounded 
mentally, emotionally, as well as spirit- 
ually. In the context of the prime func- 
tion and the historic task, any “creden- 
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tials” beyond ordination are redundant. 
It is incumbent upon the pastor to 
continually study in the field of coun- 
seling to keep abreast of his historic 
task and to serve his parishioners to 
the best of his abilities in pastoral care. 
This, whether he has a shingle and a 
fine parchment (credentials) or not. 
Rather than “credentials,” let’s make 
ordination more creditable by better 
preparation of our clergy through 
elevating our seminary standards. 
—GeEorGE M. STADLER 
Pastor of 
St. John Lutheran Church 
Covington, Ohio 


TO THE EDITOR: 


I have never been much inclined to 
write “letters to the editor,” but this 
January issue of PASTORAL PSYCHQL- 
oGcy and the artcile “ ‘Credentials’ for 
Pastoral Counseling?” by Seward 
Hiltner motivates this one. 

Several years ago the late Dr. Lewis 
J. Sherrill, then Dean at Louisville 
Presbyterian Seminary invited Dr. 
Wayne E. Oates to share in a course 
in the Psychology of Religion. That 
was one of the richest courses I ever 
had. It moved me to want more of 
this insightful training for the pastoral 
ministry. Dr. Sherrill counseled me to 
wait for some practical experience in 
the pastorate which I wisely did. After 
a summer at Mass. General Hospital 
with Chaplain Supervisor Jim Burns 
and contact with many of the leaders in 
this field in the Boston area I was even 
hungrier for more. Eventually this 
worked out for me to get a year of 
graduate training with Dr. Wayne 
Oates and his group at Southern Bap- 
tist Seminary. All of the time I was 
struggling with the question: “Is this a 
specialty to which I will give my pro- 
fessional life, or is this simply an area 
of the pastoral ministry in which I am 


striving to gain greater skills?” [ haye 
answered this question to my own 
satisfaction now with the help of a 
number of teachers and counselors, | 
hope my mind is still open to further 
consideration in this field, but at the 
moment I feel strongly that this matter 
of pastoral counseling is an integral 
part of the total pastoral task, and 
when one has some specialized training 
in the area of counseling, it should 
simply make of him a more effective 
pastor. 

Because of this and for the other 
points which Dr. Hiltner makes in his 
article, I agree that “special creden- 
tials” would be a disadvantage. There 
does, however, need to be greater em- 
phasis placed on this important part 
of the pastor’s total task. There is also 
great need for additional training, both 
for those who did not receive it in the 
normal course of their theological edu- 
cation, and refresher work for those 
who did. This will enable us in the 
pastoral ministry to “even out the 
load” to a much greater degree. Now it 
is not uncommon for me to receive sev 
eral calls per week asking if I can see 
someone for counseling. This has come 
about because of the special training | 
have had. There is a”danger that the 
very training itself will set one minis- 
ter off as a “specialist” in this area of 
his ministry and discourage other pas- 
tors from doing what is essentially 
their task in dealing with the problems 
of their own people in their own way. 
Any special organization or “creden- 
tial awarding committee’ would, it 
seems to me, simply aggravate this 
dangerous tendency. 


—Pitser M. Lyons II 
Minister of 
Colonial Heights 
Presbyterian Church 
Kingsport, Tennessee 
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TO THE EDITOR: 

Reading Hiltner, Oates, Wise, 
Burkhart et al re “Credentials” for 
Pastoral Counseling (January, 1961 
issue) is of course an invitation to re- 
spond, entirely apart from Dr. Hilt- 
ner’s overt request for comment. 

Those of us who, in the middle 
Twenties, caught an inkling of what 
the then fairly new dynamic _psy- 
chology could mean to the pastor have 
a special concern if not a sense of re- 
sponsibility here. We believed then— 
and still believe—that clergy could be 
of more and more adequate assistance 


to their confidants if they learned more 


than they then knew about the prob- 
lems of the human spirit. Some of us 
arranged to invite selected theological 
students to work and study in mental 
hospitals, sometimes prisons or Old 
Folks Homes or even later, in Gen- 
eral Hospitals where they could come 
to know more of the dyaamic psy- 
chology that was then burgeoning and 
have experience under guidance in ac- 
tual firsthand contact with people in 
difficulty. We felt that we might cut 
years from the trial-and-error exper- 
ience-learning of the pastor and even 
prevent some of his inevitable “learn- 
ing errors.” We did not believe—nor 
do we now believe—that we were de- 
veloping a sub-specialty, as Oates calls 
it, in the ministry. 

The years have gone by. Clergymen 
have accepted to a greater extent than 
we then believed possible the idea that 
psychological understanding both ot 
themselves and others can help in the 
pastoral role. Naturally,—almost_ in- 
evitably,—enthusiastic proponents of 
this “experience-learning” have come 
to think of themselves as experts and 
of other clergy, not privileged to have 
had this experience, as untrained. 
Therefore “training” has become a 
somewhat magical word. “I am 
trained, you are trained, he is trained” 


has come to be a sort of refrain of an 
elite group. 

Now to the special concern we have. 
We believe, devotedly, in the most ade- 
quate possible training for the minis- 
ter. We would have all clergy share 
in the understanding of—and skill in 
working with—people that we believe 
can (but not necessarily will) come 
from special opportunities for learning 
in the areas of psychology and psychi- 
atry. But we hope, just as devotedly, 
that the clergyman who has had this 
opportunity will not hang out a 
shingle,—that he will not think of him- 
self as an expert or label himself as 
a specialist. Some of us,—leaning over 
backward no doubt,—no longer even 
do “pastoral counseling”; we just have 
“pastoral conversations” with the peo- 
ple who come to us. We remember 
with appreciation, the comment of a 
most highly qualified psychiatrist: “In 
the fields in which we work, there are 
no experts! The only thing we can say, 
hopefully, is that we don’t make as 
many mistakes this vear as we did 
last!" While he may have been too 
humble—for he was an expert despite 
his claim—he erred, if he did, on the 
wiser side. 

Dr. Burkhart, however, has a_ real 
point. It would be helpful if we could 
know, with some assurance, of pastors 
to whom we could direct persons in 
need of personal pastoral care, con- 
fident that they would find those quali- 
ties of understanding and helpful sup- 
port that are presumed to be the result 
of “training.” Unfortunately, the cer- 
tificate of accreditation does not assure 
that result. Is it not probable that per- 
sons are referred to Dr. Burkhart from 
great distances not because of his train- 
ing or his accreditation but because of 
the reputation for helpfulness and wis- 
dom that has come after his training 
was being put to the test of pastoral 
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practice? Perhaps we will, for a long 
time, have to depend on that word-of- 
mouth referral system that still pro- 
vides people with the names of “good” 
doctors or “good’”’ dentists, regardless 
of the certificates from the Specialty 
Boards. 

One specific illustration of the dan- 
gers inherent in the certification-of- 
competence mess in which we find our- 
selves: A trained (ie. clinically 
trained) pastor, with the best and sin- 
cerest of purposes, so wore out his wel- 
come in his congregation by his atti- 
tude and his vocabulary regarding his 
counseling function that he was asked 
to resign. His successor found that the 
congregation felt their former pastor 
had treated them as “patients”; they 
couldn’t accept his implied judgment 
that they were “a pretty sick group.” 
The new pastor, no less knowledgeable 
but considerably wiser in the ways of 
congregations, has been able to carry 
on a successful pastoral ministry by 
keeping his psychological know-how 
under cover and merely presenting 
himself as a concerned pastor. 

Perhaps to sum up the whole matter 
it becomes a question of the need for 
an external symbol of an internal com- 
petence. Dr. Kew suggests that “any 
minister who is secure within himself 
and certain of his role as a counselor”’ 
will not care much one way or another. 
But if the certification bug really gets 
to proliferating .. . 

Yours for better pastoral counselors 
under whatever name or sign. 

—Donatp C. Beatty 
Veterans Administration 
Washington, D. C. 


Concluding statement by SEWARD HILT- 
NER... 


TO THE EDITOR: 

It is gratifying to have received 
several thoughtful letters on this mat- 
ter, which I invited in my original 


letter to you. It is especially good to 
have the important letter from Earl H, 
Furgeson. He reveals that, in my ea- 
gerness to avoid credentials for pasto- 
ral counseling that would have unfor- 
tunate consequences, I failed to say 
enough about the importance of ex- 
panding and improving our education 
so that more ministers may be more 
competently trained in pastoral coun- 
seling. I did not of course omit this 
point of education. But I did not stress 
it sufficiently. Earl Furgeson’s putting 
his finger on this is, therefore, all to 
the good. Of course at the present time 
it is not true that ordination automati- 
cally indicates a man is qualified to 
counsel. So let us have all the proper 
emphasis upon more and more ade- 
quate training. Let us move toward the 
day when seminary graduation and 
ordination do, along with other things, 
attest a man’s ability for this aspect of 
his ministry. I am still, however, op- 
posed to special credentials for pastoral 
counseling. 


It is good also to have the letter 
from Dale H. Ratliff, an officer of 
the American Association of Religious 
Therapists. Except for the implication 
in Dale Ratliff’s letter that the church- 
es should take more responsibility for 
counseling, and for training in coun- 
seling, I can not agree with anything 
he writes. I dislike especially his con- 
fusion of depth in the religious sense, 
which refers to ultiimacy, with depth 
in the psychological sense, which refers 
to complexity and early origin. It does 
not seem to me that he has spoken to 
the issues raised in my earlier letter, 
except concerning the use of the term 
“therapy,” where I find myself glad, at 
least on this occasion, to be apparently 
on the side of the American Medical 
Association and the American Psy- 
chological Association. 


—SEWARD HILTNER 
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A MINISTERS CONFERENCE 


The 1961 Hampton Institute Min- 
isters Conference will take place this 
year from June 26-30. Among the par- 
ticipants will be the Rev. Ernest E. 
Bruder, Chaplain, St. Elizabeths Hos- 
pital, Washington, D. C., who will 
speak on the area of religion and men- 
tal health; the Rev. James M. Lawson, 
Jr., of Nashville, Tennessee, who will 
speak on the area of the minister and 
social issues, and Dr. John W. Bach- 
man of Union Theological Seminary, 
New York City, who will deal with the 
area of the Church and radio, tele- 
vision, and the movies. For further in- 
formation write to the Rev. Vernon P. 
Bodein, Executive Secretary, Hamp- 
ton Institute, Hampton, Virginia. 


PASTORAL COUNSELING INSTITUTE 


The Twelfth Annual Pastoral Coun- 
seling Institute to be held under the 
joint sponsorship of the University of 
South Dakota and the South Dakota 
Mental Health Association, will take 
place April 10-12 at the University of 
South Dakota, centered around the 
theme of “The Mental Health of the 
Clergyman.”” Among the speakers at 
the conference will be Dr. Samuel 


Southard, Associate Professor of Psy- 
chology of Religion, Southern Baptist 
Theological Seminary, and Dr. Harry 
Meserve, Director of Program, Na- 


tional Academy of Religion and Men- 
tal Health. For further information 
write to Dr. E. S. Watson, Chairman, 
Pastoral Counseling Committee, South 
Dakota Mental Health Association, 
Brookings, South Dakota. 


GROVES FAMILY CONFERENCE 


The 1961 Groves Family Confer- 
ence will be held this year at the Mer- 
rill-Palmer Institute on April 10, 11, 
and 12. The theme of the conference 
this year is “New Roles for Males and 
Females in Premarriage, and Parent- 
hood.” The program chairman is Dr. 
Winston Ehrmann of The Colorado 
State University. For further informa- 
tion write to Dr. John W. Hudson, 
Program Leader, Family Life Educa- 
tion, The Merrill-Palmer Institute, 71 
East Ferry Avenue, Detroit 2, Michi- 
gan. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL BACKS 
BIRTH CONTROL 


The General Board of the National 
Council of the Churches of Christ in 
the U.S.A. (which is the official 
policy-making arm of the National 
Council of Churches) at its recent 
meeting in February overwhelmingly 
approved the use of artificial birth 
control methods for responsible family 
planning. While a number of major 
denominations such as P rotestant 
Episcopal, American Baptist Conven- 
tion, United Lutheran Church in 
America, Methodist Church, United 
Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. 
and the United Church of Christ have 
in the past endorsed planned parent- 
hood through birth control, this is the 
first collective pronouncement on birth 
control made by American Protestants. 
The resolution stressed that for most 
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couples family planning requires re- 
sources of medical information. There- 
fore, it said that legal prohibitions 
against the dissemination of such in- 
formation violates the civil and religi- 
ous liberties of all citizens, including 
Protestants. (Such prohibitions exist 
in Connecticut and Massachusetts. ) 


MERRILL-PALMER FELLOWSHIPS 


The Merrill-Palmer Institute an- 
nounces fellowships available in its in- 
ternship program in counseling and 
psychotherapy. Fellowships of $1,- 
250.00 to $4,000.00 for the 12 month 
training year are awarded oi the basis 
of merit and number of dependents. 
The training staff is composed of spe- 
cialists from the fields of clinical psy- 
chology, counseling psychology, social 
work, marriage counseling, pastoral 
counseling, psychiatry psycho- 
analysis who work as a_ non-hier- 
archical inter-disciplinary team. Each 
group of interns is selected to represent 
these basic disciplines, so that the team 
approach is perpetuated at both in- 
tern and staff levels. These candidates 
are chosen to fit into three groupings : 
(1) final phase doctorate and_post- 
doctorate ; (2) experienced profession- 
al people who want further training in 
counseling and psychotherapy; and, 
(3) those who wish, within an inter- 
disciplinary program, to prepare for a 
career as training personnel in the field 
of counseling and psychotherapy. 

Ministers who are accepted in this 
internship program must have the 
equivalent of a final phase doctorate 
or post-doctoral training in pastoral 
counseling or other counseling train- 
ing, or the equivalent in years of 
clinical training beyond the Bachelor 
of Divinity degree. Particular em- 
phasis is placed upon accepting those 
who aspire to the teaching of pastoral 


counseling in a seminary setting or to 
working full time in the area of coun- 
seling. The intern may major in coun- 
seling and psychotherapy in general, or 
specialize in marriage counseling. 

In addition to the full time internship 
program in counseling and_psycho- 
therapy which is offered by the Mer- 
rill-Palmer Institute in Detroit, Michi- 
gan, part-time training is given to a 
group of local ministers in coopera- 
tion with the Detroit Council of 
Churches. Each year (for the past six 
years) a group of 10 ministers are 
chosen from the metropolitan area to 
participate in this experience. They 
spend one half day a week at the Insti- 
tute under the supervision of Dr. 
Aaron L. Rutledge, Leader of the 
Counseling and Psychotherapy Pro- 
gram. This course is based on two 
semesters of study with two hours of 
credit for each semester. 

For information write to Dr. Aaron 
L. Rutledge, Merrill-Palmer Institute, 
71 E. Ferry, Detroit 2, Michigan. 

The Merrill-Palmer Institute will 
also hold a summer workshop July 
10-21 on “The Role of the Professional 
Person in the Racially Changing 
Neighborhood,” intended for ministers, 
educators, principals, social workers, 
nurses, and businessmen. The em- 
phasis of the workshop is on helping 
the professional person play a positive 
role in bi-racial settings as he relates 
to the community. ‘For further in- 
formation write to Dr. Richard K. 
Kerckhoff, Workshop Leader, The 
Merrill-Palmer Institute, 71 [ast 
Ferry Avenue, Detroit 2, Michigan. 


BAPTIST CHRISTIAN COUNSELORS 


The first seminar of the Missouri 
Baptist Association of Christian Coun- 
selors was held February 13-15 at Ful- 
ton, Missouri. The conference was un- 
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der the direction of Dr. Robert W. 
Gibson, Executive Director of the 
Association, who spoke on the theme 
of “Making Your Ministry Relevant.” 
Dr. Wallace Denton, counselor at Mid- 
west Christian Counseling Center, ad- 
dressed the conference on the tech- 
niques of pastoral marriage counseling 
and related themes. Emphasis at the 
conference was on team work with 
physicians and psychiatrists, knowing 
and keeping within the limitations of 
one’s ability and profession, and meth- 
ods of referral. 


TO ELIMINATE POVERTY 


experts from social welfare and oth- 
er fields will meet on May 14-19 in 
Minneapolis, Minnesota, at the 88th 
forum of the National Conference on 
Social Welfare. Some three hundred 
sessions will be held during the week- 
long forum. ‘Eliminating poverty” will 
be the major theme of the conference. 
For further information write to the 
National Conference on Social Wel- 
fare, 22 W. Gay Street, Columbus 15, 
Ohio. 


PSYCHODRAMA AND RELIGION 


One of the important sessions at the 
20th Annual Meeting of the American 
Society of Group Psychotherapy and 
Psychodrama held March 24-26 in 
New York City was devoted to the 
subject of “Psychodrama and Reli- 
gion.” Other subjects at the confer- 
ence were devoted to a discussion of 
crime and delinquency, professional 
training, and the group treatment of 
patients at mental hospitals. 


DOCTORS ASK HELP OF MINISTERS 


At the recent conference of the 
House of Bishops of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church at Dallas, Texas, 


Drs. Ebbe C. Hoff, Professor of Neu- 
rological Science at the Medical Col- 
lege of Virginia, and Dean K. Brooks, 
Superintendent of the Oregon State 
Hospital, urged the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church to establish a national or- 
ganization designed to help physicians 
combat alcoholism. Both doctors em- 
phasized that clergymen could make a 
major contribution to the prevention of 
alcoholism through their pastoral of- 
fices as counselors in the home. 


ECUMENICAL “MAN OF THE YEAR” 


For his important contribution in 
the field of religion and mental health 
and the development of chaplain serv- 
ices in hospitals, the Rev. Harold 
Peters Schultz was recently honored 
by the Metropolitan Church Federa- 
tion of Greater St. Louis by being 
named Ecumenical Man of the Year at 
its annual dinner. Particular reference 
was made to the contribution which his 
editing of “Comfort and Strength,” a 
series of interdenominational leaflets 
for the sick, is making to both niinis- 
ters and laymen. Dr. Schultz’s con- 
tribution in launching pastoral in-train- 
ing groups in which psychiatrists and 
clergymen counsel each other, as well 
as his initiation of a pastoral counsel- 
ing center, were also stressed. 


BOISEN ROOM DEDICATION 


A new Boisen Room, of more than 
1500 volumes of source material and 
reference work in the field of religion 
and personality which were donated by 
Dr. Anton T. Boisen, was recently 
added to the Hammond Library of 
the Chicago Theological Seminary. 


Presidents McGiffert and Schomer and 
Dr. Seward Hiltner spoke at the ded- 
ication. 
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BOOKS 


PSYCHOLOGY FOR 

PREACHING by Edgar N. 
Jackson (Channel Press, 1961, pp. 
192—$3.50) 


(This book is the current Selection 
of the Pastoral Psychology Book 
Club.) 


This is an important book, and it is 
difficult to imagine any preacher whose 
sermons would not be improved by 
the careful reading of it. On one side 
is the old tradition of authoritative 
preaching, says the author, and on the 
other are the new techniques of inti- 
mate personal counseling, with all the 
insights that modern psychology has 
contributed. These two central func- 
tions of the minister cannot be left 
“contradictory and antithetical,” the 
author maintains, but rather public 
worship in general and preaching in 
particular can be rewardingly guided 
and enriched by the new psychology. 

The major effect of this on the au- 
thor’s idea of preaching is evident: the 
purpose of a sermon is to come to grips 
with the real problems of real people. 
So much preaching, theologically 
learned and laboriously expository 
though it may be, deserves the scathing 
comment which Dr. Jackson quotes: 
“Our preacher is always scratching us 
where we don’t itch.” Insight into the 
real problems of his listeners, clair- 
voyance into their needs, sensitivity to 


their hurts, capacity to feel with them 
and for them—this is the basic require- 
ment of a true preacher. To be sure, as 
the author says, “There is a demand 
on the pulpit for education, informa- 
tion, inspiration, exhortation, and ex- 
position.” But none of these varied 
demands can be effectively met unless 
the preacher sees and feels them with 
an empathy that puts him in the pew 
as well as in the pulpit. 

This approach inevitably leads to a 
concept of preaching which makes the 
sermon more than a monologue. An 
effective sermon is in a real sense a 
dialogue. To be sure, the congregation 
cannot talk back but, as the author 
says, “In any relationship where there 
is no chance to talk back, there must 
be created a special atmosphere where 
persons can feel back.” Moreover, it 
is the secret of the preacher’s art to 
know by clairvoyant intuition what 
they are thinking and feeling back. So 
there is produced what Dr. Jackson 
calls a “creative interplay of minds that 
is the ideal preacher-listener relation- 
ship.” This is a demanding kind of 
homiletics. It makes a sermon a great 
deal more than delivering a speech 
from an ivory tower. It brings into 
preaching some of the qualities of per- 
sonal counseling, and it is certain to 
issue in requests for individual con- 
sultation. 

This use of a worshipping group to 
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‘penetrate into the intimate secrets of 
personal need with transforming effect 
faces serious problems. Some of the 
author’s ablest work in this book is 
done in confronting Freud’s negative 
and pessimistic estimate of a group as 
“an obedient herd.”’ As Freud saw it, 
being in the fellowship of a group is a 
process which merely heightens the 
emotions and reduces the intellectual 
controls. Granting the obvious misuses 
of crowds, Dr. Jackson vigorously pro- 
tests against Freud’s one-sided and 
utterly condemnatory attitude, and 
points out the positive, constructive 
uses of group therapy. 


While, therefore, the author is deep- 
ly concerned about the individual’s 
psychological response both to person- 
al counseling and to preaching, he 
keeps the perspective of public worship 
clearly in mind. Indeed, he says, the 
“primacy of worship is always in the 
preacher’s mind as he enters the pulpit 
... The church as a worshipping body 
comes first.” Far from reducing the 
importance of the sermon, however, or 
interfering with its intimate personal 
effect, the worshipping fellowship can 
open doors to the preacher’s message 
and can be used as a thereapeutic and 
transforming ally. How this can best 
be done, the reasons for failure and 
the secrets of success, the author effec- 
tively discusses. 


Many ministers today are troubled 
by the problems which Dr. Jackson 
deals with in this book. The techniques 
of traditional preaching and of intimate 
personal counseling stand so in con- 
trast and even contradiction that pas- 
tors are puzzled and confused. When 
Jung says, “It is from the clergyman, 
not the doctor, that the sufferer should 
expect help,” the minister may feel 
complimented, but to implement that 
statement alike in sermon and in in- 
dividual consultation is another matter. 
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Such a minister should read Dr. Jack- 
son’s chapter, ‘Where Disciplines 
Meet.” The insights of the new psy- 
chology involved in personal counsel- 
ing can add immeasurably to the 
preacher’s power, and his preaching, 
using the matrix of a worshipping 
congregation, can gain a penetrating 
quality so closely akin to personal 
counseling that its effect is much the 
same. This is what Dr. Jackson is 
driving at, and he has written a 
thoughtful, perceptive, well-balanced, 
and informing book. 
—Harry Emerson Fospick 

Minister Emeritus 

The Riverside Church 

New York, New York 


EX WAYS—IN FACT AND 
FAITH. Edited by Evelyn M. 


Duvall and Sylvanus M. Duvall. 
(Association Press, 1961, pp. 253— 
$3.95) 

(This book is the current Dividend 


Selection of the Pastoral Psychology 
Book Club.) 


In one of my files I have a folder 
marked COSMAF. It has been there 
for fourteen years, and is now worn 
and faded. It contains the program of 
a Conference on Sex, Marriage, and 
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the Family which a group of us, at 
that time, were urging the National 
Council of Churches in Great Britain 
to organize. We got as far as having 
a sub-committee appointed. Outlines 
were drawn up, and some of the pre- 
liminary papers were even written. But 
the conference was never held. The 
subjects we proposed to deal with 
were too delicate and too controversial 
for the churches to face at that time. 
In May of this year, in Wisconsin, 
the North American Conference on 
Church and Family will do almost ex- 
actly what COSMAF was to have 
done. A project of the Department of 
Family Life of the National Council 
of Churches of Christ in the U.S.A., 
the Conference has been carefully 
planned over a period of years. The 
major responsibility for the planning 
has been in the hands of a hushand- 
wife team of outstanding ability—Drs. 
Sylvanus and Evelyn Duvall, of Chi- 
cago, whose writings are well known 
to everyone in the family life field. 
In this book the Duvalls have pub- 
lished, in advance of the Conference, 
the basic materials on which discussion 
will focus. The purpose is quite delib- 
erately to face up to the really difficult 
issues—twelve of them in all. Here is 
the list—Young Marriages; Mixed 
Marriages; Divorce and Remarriage ; 
Teen-Agers’ Sex Attitudes and Behav- 
ior; Pregnant Brides; Illegitimacy ; 
Masturbation; Homosexuality; Infi- 


April 


delity; Family Planning; Abortion: 


and Voluntary Sterilization. A Confer- 
ence that grapples with these questions 
is certainly not going to be dull! These 
are all issues on which Christian think- 
ing, in recent years, has been uncertain 
and confused. 


The purpose of this book is not to 
make _ theological pronouncements. 
That will come later. In this volume, 
an attempt has been made to gather 
together, in summary, the known sci- 
entific facts about each of these con- 
troversial questions. The statements 
have been carefully prepared by a 
group of top authorities in their sev- 
eral fields, who have condensed knowl- 
edge they have been accumulating, in 
some instances, for a lifetime. 


This material is quite different from 
the usual run of preparatory conference 
papers. Few opinions are expressed. 
The facts, clearly and simply, are 
given. Nowhere else, it can confidently 
be said, has a comparable array of 
authoritative material on these subjects 
been assembled in such short, clear, 
readable form. Even if the Conference 
were never held, this symposium rep- 
resents a significant contribution to 
our knowledge. For the busy minister 
it provides a completely accurate, relia- 
ble, and up-to-date picture of the facts 
about challenging ethical questions 
which confront him continuously in 
the work of the parish. To find this 
material for himself, he would have 
to search through hundreds of large, 
technical volumes which are probably 
quite inaccessible to him anyway. 


The quality of the material is on the 
whole very good indeed. Making sum- 
maries of this kind is a difficult task— 
especially for experts. The Duvalls are 
to be congratulated for having secured 
the cooperation of such eminent men 
and women, and for having coordi- 
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nated their material into such compact 
form. The annotated bibliographies 
provided at the end of each chapter 
are alone, for the student wo wants to 
dig deeper, worth the price of the book, 
for they have obviously been assem- 
bled with great care. 


It might be expected that a book of 
this kind would be heavy reading. This 
is not so. The writers have, in almost 
every case, managed to be simple and 
non-technical. The questions they raise 
are so down-to-earth and challenging 
that we are left with a sense of the 
urgent need for sustained and creative 
Christian thinking on these complex 
aspects of human behavior. One is 
made acutely aware of the formidable 
task that will confront the Conference. 


While the book does not attempt to 
give theological or ethical formulations 
as such, there are three additional 
chapters that provide a framework for 
our thinking. Dr. Evelyn Duvall intro- 
duces the writers and their subjects, 
and adds some of the thinking already 
done by significant contemporary gath- 
erings such as last year’s White Horse 
Conference on Children and Youth. 
Dr. ‘Sylvanus Duvall provides a mas- 
terly summary of the Church’s attitude 
to sex and marriage throughout nearly 
twenty centuries of Christian history. 
Dr. J. C. Wynn assembles the findings 
of the contemporary Protestant church- 
es of the U.S.A. on these subjects, as 
indicated in their published pronounce- 
ments and reports. 

All in all, this is a most valuable and 
timely symposium. It is valuable in 
itself; and it is valuable as an earnest 
of the willingness of Christian leaders 
to grapple realistically with the chal- 
lenging implications of questions, con- 
cerning the relations between men and 
women, which have sheltered too long 
behind the protection of our Puritani- 
cal taboos. At long last we are ready 
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to face the awkward facts about sex in 
the light of Christian truth. 
—Davin R. Mace 
Executive Director 
American Association of 
Marriage Counselors, Inc. 


ASTORAL CARE AND PSY- 

CHOTHERAPY by Peder Ol- 
sen (Augsburg Publishing House, 
1961, pp. 160—$3.50) 


This is a practical book as well as 
an inspiring volume. It issues from a 
warm-hearted pastor who has learned 
much from his work as a hospital chap- 
lain. Many of the illustrations are case 
studies taken from real life. The pastor 
who reads the book will put it down 
with a renewed sense of the importance 
of his work. 

Chaplain Olsen sets forth the need 
for pastoral care in our time. He also 
clarifies the difference between the 
psvchotherapist and the “carer” of 
souls. He emphasizes the distinctive 
character of the Christian “soul care.” 
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1200 S. W. Ist St. 
Miami 35, Florida 


This is a growing need which is felt by 
both pastors and therapists. He also 
includes a treatment of the Christian 
therapies, including sound doctrine. A 
rather extended treatment is given of 
the qualities and attitudes necessary in 
a Christian counselor. 

Chaplain Olsen writes out of his 
Scandinavian and Continental situa- 
tion; he brings something of the the- 
ology and spirit from abroad to bear 
upon the pastoral, or soul care. His 
references to the Bible are illuminating. 

While we have a number of books 
that deal with pastoral counseling in 
a more technical sense, it is good to 
have a treatment of the subject that is 
warm in its evangelical spirit and solid 
in its Biblical and theological founda- 
tions. We need more such ecumenical 
contributions in the field of pastoral 
theology. 

—E. G. HomricgHAusEN 
Dean 
Princeton Theological Seminary 


AN: THE BRIDGE BE- 

TWEEN TWO WORLDS by 
Franz E. Winkler, M.D. (Harper 
and Brothers, 1959, pp. 265— 
$5.00) 


This volume is obviously the work 
of a thinking man caught up and con- 
cerned about the moral and materialis- 
tic dilemma in which we find our- 
selves enmeshed. It is no surprise to 
learn that the author did some of his 
clinical work in Vienna and so bears 
the earmarks identifying some of the 


April 


recent medical writers with an exis- 
tentialist emphasis. One is disappoint- 
ed to find not a little psychiatric 
polemic obtruding where the issues 
are confusing enough in themselves. 
But there is much here that would 
intrigue the student of human _phe- 
nomena especially since the author 
delves sometimes at random among 
the traditionally accepted pundits of 
man’s wisdom about life. 


Few of us would quarrel with the 
emphasis the author gives to the im- 
portance of the third and major ele- 
ment in his “Three Dimensions of 
Reality,” the development of self 
awareness. Call this what you will— 
search or personal identity ; the ability 
to declare one’s self; the recognition 
of abiding meaning from within, and 
the satisfactions to be obtained in such 
an ultimate grounding which leads to 
the Ground of All Being. This is the 
basic dimension, if there is any at all 
to the reality of meaning. The author 
with this as his concern provokes 
some intriguing speculation. But for 
this reviewer the results were disap- 
pointing. A clinician caught up in the 
clouds of metaphysical speculation 
does little more than tantalize his 
readers with what might be most help- 
ful insights if one could ever be really 
sure of what they were. More live 
documentation of material delineating 
the requisites in “Training for Truth,” 
“The Prerequisites of Love” and “In- 
formation and Education” (to men- 
tion only three chapters) might have 
helped some of us to get more of that 
with which the author was genuinely 
struggling. 

—Ernest E. BrRuDER 
Director 
Protestant Chaplain Activities 
Saint Elizabeths Hospital 
Washington, D. C. 
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SIGNIFICANT BOOKS 


Below are listed some of the more impor- 
tant books received recently which we are 
unable to review in this issue, either because 
the reviews have not yet reached us, or 
because of lack of space. We hope to be able 
to review many of them in coming issues. 


THE ENCYCLOPEDIA OF SEXUAL BEHAVIOR. 
Edited by Albert Ellis and Albert Abarbanel. 
Hawthorn Books. Two volumes, $30.00 per 
set. A two-volume, comprehensive collection 
of authoritative articles on human sexuality 
covering all the most important aspects of 
this theme: the biology, physiology, and anat- 
omy of sex, as well as the emotional, psy- 
chological, and historical aspects of sexuality 
including the related field of love, marriage, 
and the family. Among the themes covered 
in this comprehensive volume are abortion, 
contraception, abstinence, divorce, sex educa- 
tion, extramarital sex relations, guilt and 
conflict in relation to sex, marriage concili- 
ation, marriage and family living, menopause, 
sexual perversion such as homosexuality and 
other deviations, sterilization, planned par- 
enthood, venereal diseases, etc. 


LETTERS OF SIGMUND FREUD. Edited by 
Ernst L. Freud. Basic Books, $7.50. A col- 
lection of 315 letters written over a period 
of sixty-six years. While more than one- 
third of these letters are written to Martha 
Bernays, his future wife, the letters present 
a panoramic cross-section of the intellectual 
and artistic life in which Freud himself play- 
ed so large a part, particularly through his 
correspondence with such men as Albert 
Einstein, Thomas Mann, Havelock Ellis, 
Stefan Zweig, H. G. Wells, and others. 


RELIGION IN CONTEMPORARY CULTURE. By 
Purnell Handy Benson. Harper & Bros., 
$8.00. A study of religion through social sci- 
ence including such facets as: how religion 
may be studied scientifically and the relation 
of science and the supernatural forms of 
religious expression; an attempt at definition 
of what religion is and how it functions; 
man’s attempt at influencing the power in 
religion. The book also contains two case 


studies in “religious causation” and a chap- 
ter on the development of religious person- 
ality and the relation of heredity, group ex- 
perience, and cultural experience to such a 
development. It also contains a study of reli- 
gion and society which includes a discussion 
of the organization of religious movements ; 
a discussion of religion and personal rela- 
tionships including such aspects as religious 
discrimination, class, and caste. The book 
ends with a chapter on religion and family 
living analyzing the denominational views of 
marriage and family and the functions of the 
family. 


DRUGS AND BEHAVIOR. Edited by Leonard 
Uhr and James G. Miller. John Wiley & 
Sons, $10.75. An important symposium on 
the effects of drugs such as tranquilizers 
and energizers and similar new chemicals, 
on human behavior and experience. The 
emphasis of the book, through its various 
articles, is to stress the importance of the 
problem and the need for developing new 
methods for the reliable and accurate assess- 
ment of the effects of these new and power- 
ful drugs. 


THE SOCIOMETRY READER. Edited by J. L. 
Moreno. Free Press, $9.50. A collection of 
important articles in the field of sociometry 
ranging from the foundations of the dis- 
cipline, through methodology and the major 
areas of exploration, to history. Among the 
wide range of topics covered are the appli- 
cat:on of this discipline to personnel admin- 
istration, social rejection in college, correc- 
tional work, and combat morale. 


THE SECRET OF DREAMS. By P. Meseguer, 
S.J. Newman Press, $4.75. A new book by 
a Catholic theologian-psychologist exploring 
the significance of dreams as told and inter- 
preted in the Old Testament as well as by 
Freud and Jung. In the final chapter of the 
book the author discusses the important role 
“strongly supported by tradition, which 
dreams play in the Christian spiritual life 
where they can be of utmost use to con- 
fessors and penitents alike.” The author is a 
Spanish theologian, a member of the Span- 
ish Psychological Society, and president of 
its parapsychological section. A selection of 
the Catholic Book Club. 
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LITERARY AND SERMON HELPS 


Busy pastors promptly assisted with sermons, 
addresses, thesis work, to scholarly specifica- 
tions. Manuscript revision, ethical collabora- 
tion. Ample research facilities and extensive 
experience over twenty-five years. Author's 
Research Bureau, 137 Cottage Street, Jersey 
City 6, N. J. 


FREE COPIES 


We will be very glad to send free back 
copies of PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY for dis- 
play and distribution at forthcoming 
meetings, conferences, or ministers’ semi- 
nars. Because of the number of requests 
we receive for these, it is necessary 1o 
limit the quantity to a maximum of 50 
copies. A postcard with your name and 
address will receive immediate attention. 
Please allow at least ten days for postal 
delivery. (While this is not required, it 
would be helpful if the approximate cost 
of postage were included with the re- 
quest.) 


Lack of proper nutrition can hamper good 
health. Our 22 vitamins, B-Complex and min- 
erals will overcome that tired, run-down feel- 
ing, will give a vital dietary supplement and 
contribute to healthy blood, bone and tissue. 
A 20-day supply is yours for only 25e to 
prove how much stronger and peppier you'll 
feel svon. 


DONTE CHEMICAL CO. 
80 Alleawood Rd., Great Neck 4, N. Y. 


MAN OF THE MONTH 
(Continued from page 6) 


everything seemed to be coming apart 
at the seams, into his present pastor- 
ate of a large and vigorous Methodist 
Church at Mamaroneck, N. Y. In nine 
years of his service there the church 
has increased in membership from 650 
to 1125, while the budget has increased 
from $18,000 to $60,000 a year. 

There is also the field of authorship 
in which he has produced three books, 
This Is My Faith, How to Preach to 
People’s Needs, Understanding Grief, 
and now his new book, 4 Psychology 
for Preaching, the current Pastoral 
Psychology Book Club selection. In 
addition to that he has writen more 


than two hundred articles on the minis- 
try, counseling, and related subjects in 
many magazines and professional jour- 
nals. 

Nine years of clinical work have 
seasoned him as a counselor in the field 
of mental health. One of his notable 
services has been three terms of sery- 
ice as head of the New Rochelle Guid- 
ance Center, a psychiatric clinic li- 
censed by the State of New York and 
covering seven Westchester County 
communities. He has been guest lec- 
turer at a number of colleges, semi- 
naries, and universities, and last spring 
was Danforth Foundation lecturer at 
Brooklyn College on the “Relation of 
Religion to Health.” He has also lec- 
tured for the Methodist Commission 
on Ministerial Training at Pastors’ 
Schools and conferences. 

Dr. Jackson has taken graduate 
work at Yale University Divinity 
School, Union Theological Seminary, 
Drew Theological Seminary, and the 
Post Graduate Center for Psycho- 
therapy. 

Dr. Jackson has conducted retreats, 
refresher courses, and religious em- 
phasis programs for the Army, Navy, 
Air Force, and Coast Guard in this 
country and abroad. During World 
War II he was a Chaplain in the Air 
Transport Command, being assigned in 
Europe, the Mediterranean, and North 
Africa. 

In all his work in the field of deal- 
ing with individuals, Dr. Jackson has 
never given the impression of a man 
in a white coat armed with a stethe- 
scope and a worried look, but has 
moved among people as a skilled and 
sympathetic friend. 

—Hatrorp E. Luccock 


Editor’s Note. This statement by the late 
Dr. Luccock, who died on November 5, 1960, 
is, we believe, one of the last, if not the last, 
bits of writing before his death. 


Printed by CRAFTSMEN, INC., Kutztown, Pennsylvania, U. 8. A. 
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GUARD 
YOUR 
HEALTH! 
... take 


Lack of proper nutrition from your diet 
can hamper your enjoyment of living. Now 
is the time to fortify yourself against that 
tired feeling so many people experience after 
a strenuous season. By taking VITOMINS 
#22, you help to guard against that tired, 
run-down feeling that often results from food 
deficiencies. Prepared in accordance with 
the strict specifications of the U.S. Food and 
Drug Administration, VITOMINS #22 give 
you a vital dietary supplement because they 
contain the important combination of essen- 
tial vitamins AND the minerals that contrib- 
ute to healthy blood, bone and tissue—all in 
ONE easy-to-take tablet. 


Just one VITOMINS #22 tablet a day can 
help you to overcome serious food defi- 
ciencies - . . help you secure the normal nu- 
tritional supplements to guard your health 
all the vear ‘round. Buy direct from 
VITOMINS #22 and SAVE at these amaz- 
ingly low prices. 


Read the accompanying list of the con- 
tents of VITOMINS #22 and see why 
VITOMINS #22 give exceptional value. No 
wonder we don’t hesitate to offer you a 
MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE of aatisfac- 
tion. Fill out and mail the coupon without 
delay. 


MULTIPLE 


VITO MINS #99 — 


ith 
MINERALS 


EACH CONTAINS: 
Vitamin 

Vitamin 
Thiamine HCI 
Riboflavin __.. 
Pyridoxin HCI. _...... 
Vitamin Biz Activity -....... 


"Gale. Pantothenate ... 


Bioflavanoid ........ 
Ferrous Sulphate ............ 
Copper Sulphate .... 


Manganese Sulphate ...... 
Potassium Sulphate _...... 3.0 
Calcium from Di Calcium 
Phosphate .................... 
from Di 
Calcium Phosphate ..... 
Zine Sul 


DONTE CHEMICAL COMPANY 


80 Allenwood Road 
Great Neck, New York 


Please send me VITOMINS #22 as 
checked below: 


30 tablets... $2.00 ( ) 
60 tablets 3.00 ( 
100 tablets ......... 4.00 ( ) 
250 tablets... 8.00 ( ) 


Enjoy Health the Year ‘Round a 
for only 4c a day | 
ALL in ONE Tablet... for only 4c a day 
MDR* 
: : 
500 U. 125 
3 mg. 
2.4 mg. 200 = 
0.5 mg. : 
2 mcg. 
20 mg. 200% 
d . 3 mg. 
H mg. 
34 mg. 100% 
0.1 mg. 
5 mg. 
mg. 
mg. : 
mg. 13% é 
mg. 10% 
mg. 3 
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Pastoral Psychology Book 


Docu Now! and receive free of charge ... 


An Introduction to 
Pastoral Counseling 


Wayne E. Oates, Editor 
(Bookstore Price $6.00) 


Your Gift for Enrolling Now in 
Pastoral Psychology Book Club 


HERE is a mistaken notion that the minister can choose whether he 

will or will not counsel with his parishioners. The fact is, as Dr. 
Oates says in his editor’s preface, “His choice is not between counseling 
and not counseling, but between counseling in a disciplined and skilled 
way and counseling in an undisciplined and unskilled way. This book is 
dedicated to the discipline and skills necessary for effective pastoral coun- 
seling in the role and function of the average pastor.” 

This dedication is superbly achieved in this book, first by the setting 
of the entire counseling process in the context of the church and its | 
work, and through a comprehensiveness and thoroughness of presentation 
that has been rarely equaled. There is hardly a question or a problem in 
the area of pastoral counseling that is not explored here with profound 
thoughtfulness and through vivid illustrations. 

The book is the result of many years of devoted labor and thought 
by a group of outstanding pastoral counselors and teachers of pastoral 
counseling who manage to successfully share their own profound experi- 


ence and insight with the reader. It is a must for every minister’s counsel- 
ing bookshelf. 


SEND NO MONEY! ENROLL TODAY! 


THE PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY BOOK CLUB 
GREAT NECK, NEW YORK PPBC-461 


Please enroll me as a member of PASTORAL 
PsycHoLocy Book C us, and send me, by 
return mail, FREE OF CHARGE, a copy of 
An Introduction to Pastoral Counseling. It is 
distinctly understood that I am in no way 
obligated. I will receive advance notice of 
each month’s Club Selection, so that I may 


How You Can Become A Member of 
the PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY BOOK CLUB 
You do not obligate yourself to buy any 
books! SIMPLY SEND THE COUPON— 
each month you will receive your compH- 
mentary copy of the Club Bulletin de- 
scribing the new Selections. Dividend- 

Books and any special offers. 

YOU RECEIVE FREE DIVIDENDS. 
Whenever you have purchased two 
Selections, you will receive a Dividend 
Book absolutely FREE (usually worth 
$5.00 or more). Special Dividends, plus 


the regular ones and other benefits, all 
serve to reduce the cost of your library. 
INCONDITIONAL GUARANTEE—SAVE 
50%. If you receive any book that does 
aot come up to your fullest expectations, 
ceturn it for a full refund. This is a state- 
ment of policy—there are no exceptions. 

regular and special Dividend Books, 
the reduced prices on many Club Selec- 
tions and other money-saving privileges 
will save you at least 50% on the cost 
of your books. Take advantage of this 
opportunity now! 


notify you if I do not want it; and I am not 
required to purchase any minimum number 
of books in any period of time. Furthermore, 
I may return for full credit any Club Selec: 
tion with which I may not be fully satisfied. 
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